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THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGES IN EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 


By A. E. Bigge, University of Kentucky 


The study of foreign languages has been an accepted fact in elementary 
and secondary schools of Europe for so many generations that it has been 
acknowledged as atradition. This cultural aspect of European education is 
frequently referred to in Americar schools in order to point out the contrast 
which exists when foreign schools are compared to our schools, in which 
foreign-language study never has been given even a fair representation. 


It is quite apparent that the time is far overdue for a careful reappraisal 
of methods and goals in language «eaching. This should be undertaken, however, 
not only from the point of view of using a foreign language as a means of 
communication (to which some attention is already being given), but also from 
the viewpoint of the broader returns to be gained from familiarity with a second, 
or even a third, medium of oral and written communication between the peoples 
of different lands. 


The fact that European children learn foreign languages more thoroughly 
than they do in American schools--and this does obtain on all levels of the 
educational program--is due to a number of factors which are worthy of mention. 
Many of these are known to some men ard women who are engaged in the field 
of education, but all too few people in the United States are familiar with the 
entire picture which appears as one studies present-day practices in the schools 
of Europe. 


In an attempt to become familiar with as many factors as possible in- 
volved in present-day foreign-larguage teaching, I prepared a questionnaire 
which I proposed to discuss with teachers whose principal concern was language 
instruction. This study was conducted during the summer and fall of 1960 and 
involved language teaching in Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, 
and Norway. 


Before discussing the results obtained | should like to say that in practi- 
cally every instance I received friendly and frank cooperation. A few teachers 
asked that their names not be mentioned, and, in one case, a request was made 
that the name of the school be left blank, since this information might cause 
embarrassment. Actually there was nothing of revolutionary nature revealed 
or suggested. However, in each of the above cases the request was respected. 
The number of teachers and pupils in the school systems studied may be of in- 
terest, since the broad scope adds weight to any corclusions which can be drawn. 
In some cases the total numbers of teachers and pupils in the system were given, 
while in others only those concerned with foreign-language study were listed. It 
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was impossible to compile the data separately and, since the additional figures 
did not affect the information sought, the total numbers were used. Quite 
obviously it would have been a physical impossibility for me to cover all areas 

of concern personally; therefore | resorted to mail contacts at times. However, 
in every instance this was done only withthoroughly responsible individuals upon 
whom I could rely to give me accurate information. In most instances I worked 
with the teachers concerned and in as many cases as possible actually visited the 
schools and classes. In this way quite a few pertinent facts were gained which 
the mere execution of a questionnaire would not have revealed. The form used 
was as follows: 


Name of this school 


When built Is school co-educational? Male Female- - Total 
Languages taught (number) (number) 
Languages required Number of years 

Nurnber of years 
Class Meetings Size of Length of Size of 
Per Week Class Period Room 
Number of Foreign ; Average Age 
Language Teachers Men Women of Teachers 
Training of Staff: Ph.D. Master's Other —— 

(number) {mumber) (please specify) 

Method used in Teaching Do you use a laboratory? 


What equipment is used? 
What written work is required? 


(please include how much per week) 
Do teachers instruct in How many 
more than one language? languages ? 
Have there been any changes recently im your methods? Reason? 
Is there increased interest in 
foreign-language study? Which languages? 
Do you employ the same method in teaching all languages? 
Do you permit pupils to begin the study 
of two foreign languages at the same “ime? 
Have you ever employed teachers from abroad? Was it satisfactory? 
Do you encourage your students to correspond with foreign students? a 
How is this achieved? 
Do you think such correspondence is beneficial? 
Comments 


The total number of teachers involved in this study is just under six 
hundred, while the number of pupils exceeds forty-seven thousand. No effort was 
made to determine separate figures for boys and girls. However, this might also 
have been of rewarding significance. in instances where interesting extremes 
were listed in requirements, etc., these as well as the averages will be involved 
in the discussion of results obtained from this study. An analysis of the replies 
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to the questionnaire follows: 


Name of School 


It was interesting to find that there is no policy in the selection of names. 
In many instances the names of streets are used to define the location of schools. 
In others a man or woman who is known for scientific, educational, or cultural 
contribution is so honored. In not a few cases the names of men in the military 
and/ or musical world are thus perpetuated. 


When Was This School Built? 


Here it was difficult to draw significant conclusions from the mere figures, 
since in certain areas the recent construction is due solely to war destruction. 
It should be emphasized that almost without exception, under public reconstruc- 
tion plans, schools are given top priority. In most instances structures erected 
since the war far surpass those destroyed, in every respect except, perhaps, 
that not sufficient consideration was given to the increase inpopulation and, 
consequently, to the additional demand on school facilities. 


Naturally many buildings predate the war by many decades and are obso- 
lete. Not only are-the structures beyond repair, but I also found that much 
equipment still in use is in a deplorable state and cannot serve as a challenge 
to teachers to dotheir best. It should be emphasized that the inability to replace 
the old buildings is due very often to the imperative need for added facilities; 
whether this is due to destruction or to increase in population is of interest but 
not of first consideration. I also found several instances which I considered of 
unique nature. 


One village in southern Germany had so overspent its budget in the initial 
phases of school reconstruction that it became impossible to complete the 
building until further sources of funds were found. The second case was one 
in which all available funds were spent on the building and equipment and no 
money was left for teachers' salaries for the first months of the school year. 
The latter case pertained also to a school in Michigan in the fall of 1960. 


Is School Coeducational ? 


There is an increasing tendency to develop schools on this basis. There 
are still quite a few public institutions operated for either boys or girls. How- 
ever, this is more popular in private schools. 


Total Enrollment 


Quite naturally there was a great diversity of figures in replies to this 
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request for information. In some villages there are less than a hundred pupils 
enrolled, whereas in large cities where schools run on ''double shifts" the total 
number using the facilities exceeds five thousand. In some systems where re- 
novations have been undertaken, for example, in Vienna, Austria, where 
twenty-one public schools are being repaired, it has been found necessary to 
accommodate additional pupils at hours and in rooms wherever and whenever 
these are available. Obviously this works a hardship on both teachers and 
pupils. However, I could only admire the spirit with which cooperation was 


achieved. 


Languages Taughi and Years Required 


In addition to the native language, most schools offer instruction of at 
least two foreign languages. The larger systems include Italian and Russian 
in addition to the more commonly offered, namely, English, French, and Spanish. 
Schools which specialize in preparing pupils for higher education include Latin 
and Greek in their offerings, although these are generally no longer stressed to 
the degree which was common but two decades ago. Naturally the smaller 
schools are limited in the languages they are able to offer, but in every instance 
where a foreign language is offered at least four years of that language must be 
taken before the pupil has completed his requirement. 


It should be mentioned that English is by far the most popular as a 
second language. This fact varies to quite a degree depending upon the country 
and even the areas within certain countries. For example, larger schools in 
Germany, in the areas bordering on the Russian-controlled lands, stress the 
study of Russian to a far greater degree than is true on the Swiss or French 
borders. Here, as has become true in the study of foreign languages generally, 
practical need and expediency play an important role. In all the study of 
foreign languages the emphasis placed upon a thorough knowledge of the native 
tongue is an important factor. In all schools pupilsare required to continue 
the study of their own language far beyond the requirements in English in the 
United States. Indeed, these requirements in European schools exceed the 
level of instruction offered American pupils in the average school system. 

The plight in which American pupils find themselves all too often is accurately 
described in an article in the April, 1958, issue of Good Housekeeping under 
the heading, ''The LESS Grarmmar Now, the MORE Tutoring Later." It is quite 
unnecessary for the European teacher of a foreign language to spend many 
valuable hours of class time giving instructions in the basic principles of 

the grammar of the native language, a practice which has become recognized by 
American teachers as a serious and unjust drain upon class time. Teachers 

in European schools were shocked to learn that pupils in schools in America 
are so ill-prepared in English that this fact plays a serious role in causing 
failure in foreign-language study. 
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Class Meetings Per Week 


The number of fifty-minute periods averaged slightly under five. By far 
the most offer five-day instruction; however, there are some which require six, 
but more that have established four as the number of classes per week. There 
are some schools which have reduced the period to forty-five minutes; in most 
instances this was done to make room for additional curricular offerings. It 
is not recommended as a desirable practice by language teachers, unless the 
number of periods can be changed from four to five per week. The average 
spoken of above applies to first-year instruction. Beyond this level, the number 
of periods per week drops to four for the second year, and in most schools three 
for the following years of advanced study. 


Size of Rooms and Size of Class 


Many rooms used as classrooms are wholly unfit to fill even the minimum 
needs. This applies to older buildings, especially in instances where structures 
are being used which were not designed as schools but are being used ona 
temporary basis. However, there are many classrooms in school buildings 
which are poorly lighted, where the ventilation is bad, and the pupil-teacher 
relationship, as a result of poor seating arrangement, is quite deplorable. In 
sharp contrast there are also many new school buildings which are fully equal to 
our best. 


The number of pupils in elementary classes varies from the minimum of 
about ten to the maximum which the room will hold, rather than accommodate. 
In other words, the pressure of increased enrollment has struck these school 
systems quite as has been experienced in the United States. Teachers complain 
that they cannot do a satisfactory job under such conditions, but, since the school 
budget cannot be increased to provide more teachers, they have the choice of 
teaching additional classes or larger groups. In all but a few cases the latter 
alternative was chosen. 


The Number of Foreign-Language Teachers; 
Men; Women; The Average Age 


The smaller school systems often have foreign-language programs which 
are surprisingly broad. Schools with less than two hundred pupils offer language 
instruction in at least two languages. In such schools it was observed, however, 
that both foreign languages were usually taught by the sameteacher. The average 
number of pupils per teacher was just under one hundred. 


Quite a few teachers were somewhat vague about the age question, perhaps 
justifiably so. However, whenever this item was left blank, and I had an 
opportunity to judge, I ventured a guess. The total ''results'' were that the 
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average age for both men and women teachers was forty-one years. 


There are slightly more men than women teachers, but I was told that 
the percentage of women is increasing quite rapidly. When I asked the reason 
for this change, the usual reply was that men seem to be looking for and getting 
positions with higher salary, necessitated by the higher cost of living. 


Training of Staff: Ph.D; Master; Other 


Under this heading there were varied replies, since a great many teachers 
hesitated to define their qualifications under the headings listed. This is easily 
understood when we consider the maze of degrees offered by higher institutions 
of learning in the United States. For example, in education alone there are 
two hundred and fifty-six variations of degrees, but this is topped by engineering, 
for which the United States Department of Education lists three hundred and 
forty-eight variations of degrees. Time Magazine (January 2, 1961, p. 48) 
refers to the entire system of degrees in the United States as ''chaotic."' 


The percentage of teachers who hold higher degrees is greater than is 
the case in American schools. This is due in part to the fact that teaching has 
gained more recognition as a profession, and far less men, and especially far 
less women, look upon it as a stopgap in their careers than is true in the United 
States. Governments abroad play an important part in influencing promising 
young men and women to enter the teaching profession by providing adequate 
training centers and by setting up basic requirements for certification which 
assure school administrators that teachers are prepared to render satisfactory 
service. These requirements must be met before a teacher is eligible for 
permanent appointment, at a reasonably good salary and with prospects of re- 
tirement at up to eighty percent of the annual average salary earned during the 
last five years of service. These combined facts assure the school admin- 
istrators of reasonable continuity of staff from year to year, which is in sharp 
contrast to a major problem faced by many school officials in the United States. 


Method Used in Teaching: Is Laboratory Used? 


European schools have long been recognized as being thorough in teaching. 
This applies in the teaching of languages no less than in the teaching of history 
or of the sciences. An important factor in achieving this thoroughness is the 
conviction that no subject serves as a foundation for a practical education unless 
that subject is pursued to a degree where it contributes to an overall picture of 
education. European teachers are fully aware that foreign languages are useful 
tools for all pupils, regardless of the ultimate goal or profession to be followed. 
Mastery of a foreign language is, therefore, the goal sought rather than the 
securing of units or, as in college, the crossing of the "hurdle'' of the minimum 
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requirement. 


Another item of vital importance in an appraisal of teaching methods as 
well as of teacher qualifications is that of teacher interest in the subject. In no 
instance did I encounter a teacher who was interested in and prepared to teacha 
subject far removed from his or her assignment. It is common knowledge that in 
the United States all too frequently the teaching of a foreign language is assigned 
to someone, or in some ‘instances to anyone, who happens to have had several 
years of the language--often years before, and studied at that time only to satisfy 
a college requirement. This fact accounts for much of the poor performance on 
the part of such a teacher, and also for the lack of pupil interest in foreign- 
language study. However, not all the blame should be placed upon the school 
administrator and the teacher concerned, because the official is often forced to 
operate his school on a budget which does not allow for expansion, and especially 
does not permit the addition of instruction in a subject which has been relegated 
to the category of impractical and/or difficult studies. 


The use of laboratory equipment in language teaching is being introduced 
very slowly into European schools. This is due in part to the lack of funds 
necessary for such equipment, but in major portion to the fact that the older 
method of instruction, where a thorough knowledge of grammar and vocabulary 
is a 'must,'' is'still accepted as the more practical and also the more logical. 
Where laboratories are used,the equipment consists mainly of record players 
and/or disc recordings. These are very often used on a portable basis and 
carried from room to room. 


From the above statements, it is really not difficult to understand why 
European schools are "behind" those in this country in the use of the language 
laboratory. Adequacy of plant facilities is at a greater premium there than 
with us; this fact, coupled with the lack of funds and, of even greater signifi- 
cance, with the feeling on the part of the teacher that memorization of vocab- 
ulary and a thorough knowledge of grammar must be attained through study 
rather than listening, fits into the pattern of instruction which can achieve its 
goal without laboratory facilities. 


What Written Work is Required? 


Here it was quite apparent that far greater demands are made upon the 
pupils than is true in the United States. This applies from the very first weeks 
of language instruction. The average amount of written work required per week 
runs over seven pages. In all instances all material submitted by the pupil is 
corrected and returned ''as promptly as possible under the heavy teaching load," 
This is stressed to such a degree that the teaching load may well be looked upon 
as a complaint by the teachers. I recall one instance where the essay type of 
examination was used in an advanced class,and the teacher showed me the mass 
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of papers to be corrected. There were thirty-two pupils in this class and the 

average length of the papers handed in was seven and one-half pages per week. 
The amount of work rendered from the pupil's native language into the foreign 
far exceeds that of translating into his own language. In fact the essay type of 
examination regularly requires answers in the foreign language. 


It might well be mentioned again that all work submitted to the teacher 
is corrected and returned. A mere check of errors is not considered sufficient. 
This practice also adds considerably to the time necessary for a conscientious 
teacher to do his work and points up a sharp contrast to practices prescribed 
in many American schools where the teacher is told "disfigurement" of a pupil's 
best efforts may have an unfavorable psychological effect upon him and should 
therefore not be resorted to under any circumstances. The teacher is informed 
he is to discuss errors with the pupil and inspire him to improve upon his work 
in the next assignment. It is quite obvious that there is a significant difference 
between the basic philosophies under which American and foreign teachers 
operate. I should like to mention that this basic difference in philosophies 
extends well beyond language instruction. Memorization of the alphabet and 
accuracy in spelling and good penmanship are stressed in the elementary grades 
in European schools to such an extent or degree that by the time the study of a 
foreign language is undertaken the pupil has mastered both spelling and legible 
writing, two achievements which are often lacking to a distressing degree in 
American pupils (and consequently also in college students). 


Do Teachers Instruct in More Than One Language? 


In smaller schools where one or two foreign languages are offered, it is 
common practice for the same teacher to offer both. I found no instance, however, 
where a teacher of history or science, for example, was required to accept the 
responsibility of teaching English or French simply because the school official 
had to find some one to "help out'' under present conditions. In many schools 
the teacher of German also offers English or French--a reasonable and wholly 
satisfactory arrangement if he has had adequate language training. 


Larger schools often have teachers whose total school services consist 
of offering elementary and advanced courses in one foreign language. In some 
cases there are as many as ten foreign-language teachers. In some large systems 
a combination of the native language and one foreign language is achieved. This 
appears to be quite satisfactory also, and it may be said that there is no pre- 
scribed procedure in this regard. Decisions dealing with such matters are 
frequently made in democratic consultation between school official and the staff 
members concerned. 


Have There Been Any Changes Recently in Teaching 
Methods? Reasons for the Change? 


The term ''recently'' seemed to be interpreted in various ways. Some 
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teachers indicated that following the first World War greater stress was placed 
on building a practical vocabulary. Others felt the same change had taken place 
since the Second World War. However, in no instance was a change in basic 
procedure mentioned. Teachers generally gave me the feeling that they were 
well satisfied with methods used and felt the results attained fully justified the 
procedure. 


Where reasons were listed for certain changes in teaching methods, 
teachers stressed the practical aspect of mastery of the foreign language. For 
example, in Berlin the study of Russian is pursued to a far greater degree than 
is true in areas more removed from Communistic influence. In Berlin teachers 
emphasize that pupils be equipped to compete with those who have a good working 
knowledge of the Russian language. It was interesting to remark that the study 
of English as a second language was not lessened because of this shift, but French 
and Spanish drew less attention. The study of Latin and Greek has declined and 
is limited in many areas to those schools which prepare pupils specifically for 
higher institutions of learning. 


As There Increased Interest in Foreign Language Study? 
Which Languages ? 


In over ninety percent of the forms, the answers were in the affirmative. 
Here again the size of the school system seemed to play an important role, 
for most of the negative replies came from teachers in schools having less than 
one hundred pupils enrolled. In some instances it was explained that there is 
greater interest, but the present school budgets do not permit expansion of the 
curricula. It was mentioned that this fact would be given serious attention in 
future planning. 


In the case of increase in foreign languages I found English ranked first, 
followed very closely by Russian, while French was third. Again it must be 
mentioned that the proximity of Russian influence and the size of the school 
played a significant role in these results. In some schools there is demand for 
far more language instruction than can be offered. This is true especially in 
the case of English and Russian. There is no shortage of qualified teachers of 
English, but in a few cases this was found to be true of Russian. 


Do You Employ the Same Method in Teaching 
All Languages? 


To many language teachers in the United States it may be surprising that 
ninety-eight percent of the replies were affirmative. This becomes quite logical, 
however, when we realize that the educational philosophy subscribed to in 
language teaching prescribes memorization of vocabulary and a thorough know- 
ledge of grammar. Basically, English and Russian are taught quite as are Latin 
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and Greek. 


In a few instances teachers mentioned that they use record players and 
also avail themselves of certain radio programs--always, however, in addition 
to the basic routine work. I found no installation of the type of laboratory 
presently used in many American schools. 


It may be worthy of mention that in conversation with teachers, when 
reference was made to such equipment, few expressed a keen interest. It was 
my conclusion that most teachers consider such laboratory facilities as of far 
less practical value than an expanded resource library. Many teachers deplore 
the distressing lack of books available to their advanced pupils. An example 
is in order here: A system where there are five foreign-language teachers has 
for the school year 1960-61 a library expansion fund amounting to exactly sixty- 
five dollars in American money! The teacher who discussed this with me felt 
that rather than to use money for a laboratory, the purchase of books would be 
a better investment and mean much more to his pupils. 


Do You Permit Pupils to Begin the Study of Two Foreign 
Languages at the Same Time? 


Without exception answers were in the negative. Many teachers were 
shocked by the idea and surprised that the question was asked. I explained that 
conscientious foreign-language teachers in the United States also feel quite 
strongly that no pupil should be permitted to dissipate his efforts and confuse 
his interests by such a scheme, but that generally speaking there is no prohi- 
bition set forth to guide boys and girls who may lack the judgment necessary in 
formulating a reasonable program of study. 


Have You Ever Employed Teachers From Abroad? 
Was This Satisfactory? 


It was gratifying to find that so many teachers from other lands had 
been used in European schools. When I discussed this in some detail I found 
that by far the most had come from Great Britain; however, since 1946 the 
number coming from the United States had increased greatly. 


Here again the smaller systems had less to offer teachers from abroad, 
hence were deprived of the opportunity to arrange an exchange. I might well 
say that teachers from other lands were thus denied the privilege of having an 
experience which would have been enlightening and extremely worthwhile. Many 
teachers expressed eagerness to enter upon an exchange arrangement and were 
willing to make any sacrifice possible to have such an opportunity. Naturally 
this applies to teachers in large as well as in small schools, 
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A comment concerning the desirability of inaugurating a comprehensive 
program of this kind is quite in order here. The federal governments can ill 
afford not to enter upon this means of promoting international understanding. 
School systems should arrange the proper selection, based upon qualifications, 
experience, and potential; the government concerned should promote the exchange 
by granting free transportation. If sucha program were set up carefully and 
given adequate publicity through educational channels, I am confident the results 
would prove to be among the most gratifying of any investments democratic 
governments have undertaken. 


Not all teachers from other lands who have been accepted by European 
school administrators have been satisfactory. It was pointed out to me, however, 
that in most cases ignorance rather than indifference caused misunderstandings. 
It must be emphasized that the choice of a teacher to be permitted to go abroad 
to offer instruction is of vital importance to both countries. Some young people 
are mere adventure seekers and have no thought of responsibility. The thoughts 
of rendering real service, coupled with «he desire to represent their national 
life accurately, are secondary--if not legendary--with such young people. It 
should not be difficult for an experienced person who conducts interviews to de- 
tect the difference between adventurers and teachers. I should like to add here 
that in my opinion there is an adequate number of well-qualified teachers both 
in the United States and abroad who are eager to enter upon such an experience. 


Do You Encourage Your Pupils to Correspond 
With Pupils Abroad ? 


Most teachers assured me that they were enthusiastic about having their 
pupils undertake such an exchange. They felt it to be highly beneficial in the 
study of the language; furthermore, the teachers would have an opportunity to 
judge how well trained the foreign pupils were. I found no teacher who dis- 
couraged such an arrangement. In fact, many teachers told me quite frankly 
they would welcome far greater activity in this phase of exchange of information. 
They sought suggestions on how such correspondence could be promoted. 


How is Correspondence Achieved? 


In most cases it was indicated that there is no pattern to bring about this 
exchange of information. Often the school receives letters addressed to any 
boy or girl who is interested in English, for example, with a request that letters 
be answered in Danish or whatever the national language may be. It was sug- 
gested by some teachers that much can be achieved if a teacher is designated 
to solicit and supervise such correspondence. 


Do You Feel Such Correspondence is Beneficial? 


I found very few teachers who were less than enthusiastic, and in each 
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instance where this was not true it was due, I believe, to the fact that the 
teachers were "'of the old school" and lacked the vision to see the opportunity 
and challenge such an experience offers both the pupils concerned and the 
teacher who assists in such an exchange. 


Comments 


The fact that almost every teacher who was asked to cooperate in this 
study availed himself of the opportunity to make comments fully justifies the 
inclusion of this section inthe form. It was an error on my part to provide but 
a few lines for such expressions; however, teachers felt no hesitancy in turning 
the sheet and using the back side to give me the benefit of their ideas. In one 
instance, three additional pages were necessary to convey to me the ideas and 
suggestions of one particular individual. Perhaps I should add that he had been 
in the United States as well as in Great Britain, in the latter as a student and 
in the former as ateacher. I shall incorporate all comments and suggestions 
in a brief review. 


l. The knowledge of foreign languages is more important than ever before 
in promoting international understanding and good will. Linguistic isolation 
can result only in political, cultural, and economic strangulation. 

2. The teaching of languages should be emphasized to no lesser degree than 
the teaching of science. 

3. The study of foreign languages should be encouraged in every way 
possible. Local, regional, and national contests should be arranged and appro- 
priate prizes and recognition provided. Grants in the form of foreign travel 
and scholarships should be established for outstanding language pupils. 

4. A foreign-language teacher should be helped to gain experience in the 
country in which the language he is teaching is native. At present too much 
depends upon the limited funds the teacher has been able to save. In many cases 
the situation is even worse. The teacher is told he will not be granted a leave 
and, if he insists on going abroad for a year, he must sacrifice tenure and other 
advantages. 

5. The selection of textbooks should be the privilege of the teachers and 
not of the school administration. Many books selected for use are not recam- 
mended by the teachers in the system but are chosen because of a certain re- 
lationship between individuals. This is not an uncommon situation, since the 
choice of books is outside the jurisdiction of the teacher. In some cases 
students in advanced courses are assigned texts which hold very little interest 
for the teacher and assuredly even less for the pupil. 

6. Library expansion in the field of foreign languages should be given as 
much thought as that in the field of the sciences. Good students should be en- 
couraged to read much more than is presently possible in many libraries. 

7.: More attention should be given to provide better classroom equipment. 
Too many teachers are laboring under adverse and discouraging conditions. 
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The complete lack of up-to-date globes, maps, and charts, as well as black- 
boards, handicaps a teacher to such a degreethat it is actually surprising to 
see reasonable results. 

8. Generally speaking, it may be stated that all the foreign-language 
teacher appears to be aspiring to is a fair share, be it of equipment, budget, 
or pupil-time and energy. He feels that, given the opportunity, he can and 
will succeed in attracting the pupil's interest and effort, and he will invest 
these in a manner which will be highly rewarding, regardless of the channel the 
pupil's interest may take later. 

9. European language pupils are disciplined and drilled far more than is 
true in the United States. One teacher suggested that laxity of discipline could 
well be a reason, but that she, basing her opinion upon her experiences in 
American schools, would like to suggest that lack of discipline is a basic reason 
for our slow progress in foreign-language programs. Many teachers who had 
been abroad mentioned as an important factor in poor achievement the utter lack 
of respect and attention shown teachers. 

10. Without exception it appears that all the teachers approached are eager 
to serve their pupils, their schools, and thereby their country. They eagerly 
seek means whereby this can be achieved, for they feel that by so doing they 
will fulfill a real purpose in life and attain a position in society equal to the 
best recognition any public official is privileged to enjoy. 


In conclusion I should like to list some points I feel are of significance 
in an appraisal of language teaching in the countries with which this paper 
concerns itself. 


l. Foreign-language teachers are thoroughly trained in their subject 
matter. 

2. Teachers in European schools enjoy a position of respect in the 
community. Salaries are fairly high but not adequate. 

3. Foreign languages hold an enviable position in curricula building, 
when compared with the plight such study suffers in too many American schools. 

4. The teacher has no problem of discipline and enjoys respectful 
attention. 

5. Pupils accept the idea of thorough training, and the parent-teacher 
relationship assumes this to be the mutual goal. 

6. The pupil-teacher relationship is more democratic than it was a 
quarter of a century ago; however, greater freedom and greater opportunity for 
self-expression on the part of the pupils are desirable. 

7. Too often the textbooks prescribed are far from being the most 
practical and desirable. Many friendly commitments between school officials 
result in texts being ordered which interest neither the teacher nor the pupil. 

8. Children in Europe are surprised, amused, and at times shocked to 
see how many visitors, especially from America, labor under total lack of 
ability to communicate in other than their native language. This serves very 
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aptly to point up the practicality of language study. 

9. Language laboratories which have become popular in the United 
States as a means of promoting interest in foreign-language study are less 
favored in European schools. 

10. Language pupils abroad as a general rule exert far greater effort 
than do American pupils to apply their knowledge of the foreign language and 
thus knit it into the pattern of an overall education. 
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ANDALUCISMOS EN LA PRONUNCIACION HISPANOAMERICANA 


Por D. Lincoln Canfield, University of Rochester 


Hemos de buscar en Castilla los rasgos fundamentales del espafiol 
americano, pero s6lo los cambios efectuados en el dialecto andaluz o en el 
leonés-extremefio de este castellano, parecen haberse establecido en América. 
Asi es que el ensordecimiento de las sibilantes sonoras intervocdlicas, 
haciéndolas coincidir con los fonemas sordos correspondientes, tanto como la 
pérdida de /h/ aspirada y la confusi6n de /b/ y /v/ tuvieron su origen en Castilla 
la Vieja, pero se extendieron las tendencias hacia el sur y por fin a América. 


Por otra parte, en Sevilla y en las costas de Andalucia se perdfa la s 
apicoalveolar, nivelandose su sonido y sus funciones con las de lac y z, hecho 
que no se verificé en el norte de Espafia, y sin embargo se generalizS en 
América. Toledo parece haberse mantenido independiente de ambas tendencias, 
la nortefia y la surefia, por algtin tiempo, asimilandose al cabo el modo 
castellano viejo, después del establecimiento de la corte en Madrid. 


Con el recuento de pobladores espafioles segitin su procedencia peninsular, 
hecho dltimamente por el profesor Peter Boyd-Bowman (PMLA, December, 1956), 
se nota que el grupo preponderante de los colonos espafioles era de Andalucia y 
que otro contingente numeroso procedia de Extremadura. En los primeros afios 
la colonia en las Antillas casi la mitad de los pobladores eran de la misma 
ciudad de Sevilla. A través del siglo XVI y hasta la mitad del XVII sigue muy 
fuerte la corriente andaluza, y extremefia que con las dos Castillas constituian 
la masa de los emigrantes a Indias. Con razé6n se habla de la influencia andaluza 
en la colonia americana. 


Primera etapa: Las Sibilantes 

Aunque la ¢ y la z eran indudablemente africadas, /ts/ y /dz/, en la remota 
Edad Media y aunque puede haber existido vestigios del elemento oclusivo en el 
habla conservadora de Toledo y en la concepcién de ciertos gramdaticos, no 
parece sino que para 1492 quedaban fricativas dentales, ora tal vez de cardcter 
plano y por lo tanto ciceante (sin ser interdentales), ora de cardcter sibilante 
(redondeado), pero en todo caso muy distintos actisticamente de la s 
Apicoalveolar. Los misioneros espafioles usaban ¢ para describir la Ts] de 
tantas lenguas distintas de América, y para representar la /ts/ de los idiomas 
indigenas empleaban tz, sonido que para ellos merecia atencién especial. La 
s del alfabeto eanekel ova de "las letras que faltan en esta lengua.'' Las pocas 
veces que se escribfa s era para representar una sibilante prepalatal. Lo mismo 
se nota en la transcripcién del drabe y del hebreo y a veces con el francés y 
elinglés. 


El cambio de Ts/ en Ts/ fe) [e/ en Andalucia queda documentado desde 
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1500; en México desde 1525. Uno de los testimonios mds interesantes, ya que el 
escritor era medio quechua y medio espajfiol, es el del cronista Huaman Poma de 
Ayala, cuya ortografia revela la completa anarqufa. 


En la obra de Huaman Poma de Ayala las sibilantes g ZY 8 Se usan para 
representar tanto la del quechua como las g ortogradficas del espafiol, 
s6lo que hay cierta conciencia de la sonoridad de z. Es probable que naciera 
él alrededor de 1534, y que represente asi el castellano americano del Pert de 


mediados del siglo. 


En resumen, pues, al llegar los espafioles a América a fines del siglo 
XV, tenia su idioma seis fonemas sibilantes en el habla toledana "oficial": 
/s/, /z/, /8/, /2/, /¥8/, /¥/. Sin embargo, ya empezaban a ensordecerse las 
sonoras en Castilla la Vieja y en Le6n. Al mismo tiempo, la juventud andaluza © 
iba perdiendo no la sonoridad sino la articulaci6n dpicoalveolar, desfonemizando 
asi su s ortogrdfica y eliminando dos de los fonemas sibilantes, /s/, /z/. 


Aunque casi todos los escritores de lenguas indigenas indicaban su 
conciencia de los seis sonidos, ya en la segunda mitad del siglo XVI se reflejan 
en los comentarios de los misioneros los cambios efectuados en Sevilla y sus 
contornos. Se estaba cristalizando el espafiol de América a base de la 
modalidad andaluza, tal vez con ciertos rasgos mds bien extremefios o leoneses 
en ciertas regiones. 


Lo importante, mientras vayamos examinando las manifestaciones actuales, 
es la cronologia de estos cambios meridionales y occidentales peninsulares. No 
parece sino que las regiones americanas mds inaccesibles y que formaron fuerte 
nicleo temprano, hayan sido depésitos conservadores, mientras que las costas 
reciben--como pasé6 con New England--las innovaciones surefias espafiolas hasta 
entrado el siglo XVIII (el yefsmo, la aspiracién de /s/ final de sflaba, la 
confusi6n de /1/, /r/), y los datos de Boyd-Bowman denuncian corrientes 
andaluzas muy numerosas hasta mediados del siglo XVII. 


Fenémenos Tardios: LLy Y 

La distinci6én entre ll y y HL y7 se mantuvo, por lo visto, a través del siglo 
XVI, notandose la confusi6n como fené6meno urbano--probablemente sevillano 
de origen--en el siglo XVII. 


En el caso de esta nivelaci6n, se ha extendido casi tanto en Espafia, desde 
su foco andaluz, como en América. La afinidad puede tacharse de mayor que la 
de 8-§ y con el aumento de poblaci6n americano y la importancia de las grandes 
ciudades americanas como centros de poblaci6n, es natural que se estableciera 
como cosa de la ciudad y de las costas: México, La Habana, Lima, Buenos Aires, 
son centros de yeismo. 


El Paraguay, la sierra peruana, la Cordillera Oriental colombiana y 


— 
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Bolivia, lugares menos cosmopolitas o menos accesibles, conservan hasta hoy 
la pale y por lo visto, tres lugares: Santiago del Estero, Orizaba y una parte 
del Ecuador conservan la distincién entre y 


En sefialadas regiones tiende a debilitarse la /y/ intervocdlica, sin 
presagios histéricos. 


N Velar 

Otro fenémeno muy diffcil de trazar a través de la historia lingiifstica 
hispana es la Ty/ final que parece hoy tan establecida en muchas partes de 
América como sefial de transici6n abierta. Aun ante consonante dental, 
alveolar o labial, se velariza a veces. Es decir, es aléfono del fonema /7n/ 
que se siente como terminal. Las frases en auto, en el amor se pronuncian 


Es de suponer de nuevo que el fenémeno serd andaluz, ya que esta 
extendido en esa parte de Espafia, aunque se da también en Galicia y Asturias. 
En términos generales, parece corresponder al territorio americano de la 
aspiraci6n de s final de sflaba, aunque hay excepciones, notablemente el Peri, 
el Ecuador y Bolivia. 


La Jota 

Ha sido muy diffcil describir cronolégicamente los cambios articulatorios 
que han sufrido los fonemas / ¥ / y /£/ del espafiol antiguo al pasar a la /x/ 
moderna, con sus tres manifestaciones principales representadas, por ejemplo, 
por el espafiol de Navarra, de México y de Cuba. Parece muy probable que el 
sonido espa ol que se representaba con x haya sido de dos series de vibraciones, 
una prepalatal y la otra velar y que ante vocal y en un esfuerzo por distinguir, 
se habrd perdido el elemento sibilante, quedando el postpalatal o velar, el 
que se confundfa con la /h/, todavfa aspirada en el sur de Espafia. 


En Espafia y en América hay indicios de articulaci6n velar de la x 
mientras todavia se distingufan /¥/ y /¥/ palatales, segiin el testimonio de 
otros. No parece sino que éste era uno de los cambios mds lentos y de la 
ciudad hacia el campo, probablemente durando su consumacién total mds de un 
siglo y efectudndose en todo el territorio de habla espafiola. Vale la pena 
se alar que todavfa hay restos de una conciencia del sonido ($) en la pronuncia- 
ci6n de El Salvador, Guatemala y El Ecuador, en palabras indigenas medio- 
castellanizadas, hasta en personas que no hablan mds que el espafiol: pixixe, 
puxco, uxota, etc. 


Asif es que aunque la Ts7 o T¥x7 lleg6 a América, en el mismo siglo 
XVI, iba cambidndose hacia el sonido actual con dos matices principales: la 
[x7 y lafh/7, y éstos, puede decirse, corresponden a etapas hist6ricas. 
El “segundo es rasgo del Caribe, la América Central, Colombia y Venezuela, el 


a con /9/, mientras que enamorar o animar se pronuncian con /n/. 
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que se relaciona directamente con el cambio andaluz y la confusi6n con /h/; 
el primero, de México, el Pert, el Ecuador, Chile, Bolivia, la Argentina, el 
Paraguay y el Uruguay, es cambio criollo, efectuado después de bien establecida 


la 


Ry L 

Otra evolucién bastante tardia es la confusi6n de r y 1, también probable- 
mente de origen andaluz y espafiol occidental. En Espafia se encuentra el 
fenémeno en Andalucia, Extremadura y Leén, por una parte, y ademds en las 
orillas del Rio Ebro. En América parece acompafiar ala 7h/ por /x/ya 
la /y/ y a la aspiraci6n de la /s/ final de sflaba, y como estos otros fenémenos, 
no lleg6é con las conquistas y por lo tanto no se oye en los lugares inaccesibles 
de la antigua colonia. Como otros rasgos del castellano americano, parece 
representar evoluci6n ''costefia" y de origen andaluz post-conquista. Las rutas 
de colonizacié6n son determinantes en esto. 


H Aspirada 

‘En visperas de la colonizaci6n de América, la h todavia se aspiraba en 
la parte central y en el sur de Espafia, pero ya habfa desaparecido en el norte, 
habiéndose convertido de /f/ o /@/ en aspiraci6n, hacia tal vez dos siglos. 
La mayor parte de los misioneros espafioles en América denunciaban, si no 
pronunciaban, una h aspirada, y la usaban para representar la aspiraci6én 
del otom{f, el zapoteca, el tarasco, el maya, el quechua y otros idiomas 
indigenas. 


Resumen 

En cuanto a los cambios de pronunciaci6n en el siglo XVI y en el XVII, 
consta que los andalucismos de pronunciacién pueden provenir de una simple 
"modalidad" relajada que pudiera afectar varias de las articulaciones: y que 
pudiera llamarse linguaplana. Es decir, la 787 se perdié, porque venfa 
siendo costumbre no levantar la lengua hacia los alvéolos; la /¥7 se convertia 
poco a poco en simple aspiraci6n, para confundirse con la /h/ en Sevilla; la 
/r/ y la /1/, por falta de cumplirse completamente la vibraci6én de la primera, 
se confundian, y con el tiempo, la articulaci6én de la /1/ se debilit6, nivelandose 
con la /y/. La //n/ final, tampoco se realizaba ya en los alvfolos, dandose 
lugar a (y), ya presente en el patrén, como variante combinatoria de /n/. Por 
la misma raz6n, parece que la misma /s/, producto ya de nivelacién de 7s / 
y re s7/, se escatimaba su cualidad sibilante, convirtiéndose o en plana ciceada 
oen “aspiraci6n--y en ciertas regiones, desapareciendo. Asi es que en la 
modalidad andaluza de los siglos XVI y XVII, se extendi6 una primera etapa 
(nivelacién de y /s/]en/s/ a las tierras adentro (México, Guatemala, 
Bolivia, el Pert, el Ecuador, “interior de Colombia, Sierra de Venezuela, etc.), 
tanto como a las regiones costefias, y luego éstas en contacto con la metré6poli, 
recibieron ademés la tiltima etapa: /y/; /r/~/1/; /s/>/h/. Respecto de la 
ll/ /y/, puede agregarse que penetraba en las ciudades mds que en el campo, 
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y llegé hasta tierra adentro en algunas regiones, patrocinado, digamos, por 
los centros virreinales de México y Lima. 


En la evaluaci6én de estos cambios y al procurar fijar la cronologia de 
las desfonemizaciones, tanto como la de las variantes dentro de los fonemas, 
hay que distinguir los fené6menos constantes de los esporddicos. En términos 
de la lingiiistica moderna, los constantes son, en rigor, casos de distribuci6n 
combinatoria o complementaria, y por lo tanto, normas de la modalidad 
lingtfstica. Los esporddicos son, mds bien, variantes libres. Por ejemplo, 
en El Salvador, todo el mundo llega a pronunciar velar la /n/ ante pausa ademds 
de en las condiciones 'normales.'' Es condici6én constante de tal posicién y 
sefial de transicié6n abierta o open juncture. En el mismo pais, sin embargo, 
la /s/, seas oz, tiene variante libre que puede representarse igi por su 
cardcter interdental o dental plana ciceada: se oye en la misma persona 
esporddicamente alternando con /s/. El primer caso llega a constituirse como 
aspecto dialectal, el segundo, como caso idiolectal, cuya vacilacién o 
incertidumbre es dialectal. Asi no se nota siempre el aléfono libre entre 


personas de la misma comunidad lingufstica, mientras el al6fono combinatorio 
constituye rasgo de la entidad colectiva, y su ausencia o la sustituci6én por 
otro elemento causa reparo en el oyente de la misma comunidad. Le da al 
habla cardcter forastero o extranjero. La norma obliga. 


Asi es que muchos de los fenémenos que se han descrito como islotes o 
casos de desviacién en términos geogrdficos, resultan ser idiolectales y de 
poca consecuencia en la geografia lingtfistica. Sin embargo, en la historia, 
pueden representar tendencias o pueden indicar rumbos y hasta pronosticar 
derroteros de fonemizacién o de desfonemizaci6n. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BRITISH TRAVELERS AND 
THE FRENCH THEATER 


By George B. Daniel, University of North Carolira 


A rich yet much neglected source for the study of the French theater is 
to be found in the accounts of foreign visitors to France. Literally thousands 
of travel impressions on France have been written. Urtil the nineteenth century 
travelers from Great Britain left the largest number of such accounts.! Although 
touring France was nothing new to British citizens, the greatest exchange of 
travelers between the two nations occurred after the middle of the eighteenth 
century. France had become the irterratioral center of culture, and a visit 
there placed upon the visitor the elusive but all-important mark of refinement. 
This cultural quality which, according *o prevailing opinion, distinguished even 
the lowliest French citizen from the rest of the world was eagerly sought after 
by every British citizen who could afford the heavy expenses involved. Anxious 
to share their experiences with the population at home, the travelers wrote 
detailed accounts of what they saw and learned, and dealt with every aspect of 
France, her culture and people. 

Thomas Nugent's The Grand Tour--a guide book published ‘n 1749 in four 
volumes, the last of which concerned France--was the authority for any pros- 
pective British traveler to the continent. Armed with a copy of this or of some 
other guide book, travelers ventured forth to explore the worders of France. 
Naturally Paris was the center of attraction. Here in the center of French 
culture the travelers flocked to the theaters, the rendezvous of the rank and file 
of society. Among the score of theaters in Paris, the Comédie-Frargaise, the 
Théatre Italien, and the Opéra were outstanding. Visits to these gave travelers 
an opportunity to comment upon the physical aspects of dramatic performances, 
actors and actresses, the conduct of audiences, and the presentations them- 
selves. As was natural, the travelers compared British theaters and dramatic 
techniques with those of the French. Many of these comparisons complement 
previous observations on the eighteenth-century dramatic scene in France. 


At the turn of the century one of the most famous and reliable travelers 
was the naturalist Martin Lister. He visited Paris in 1698, and in 1699, after 
his return to London, his Journey to Paris was published.2 The account was 
read with great interest, and went through three editions in as many months. * 
Although he was primarily interested in the garders of Paris, Lister made 
pertinent comments on the theater, which he attended regulerly. He found the 
Opéra beautiful and its appointmerts extraordinarily fine. He was impressed 
with the actors and actresses, but was somewhat surprised at the conduct of 


the audiences. 
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It is to be wondered at that these operas are so frequented. There 
are great numbers of the nobility that come daily to them, and 
some that can sing them all. And it was one thing, that was 
troublesome to us strangers, to disturb the box by these voluntary 
songs of some parts of the opera, or even that the spectators 

may be said to be here as much actors, as those employed 

upon the very stage. 4 


Lister went often to the Comédie-Frangaise. He observed that the very 
remunerative practice of reserving a portion of the stage for spectators was 
particularly beneficial to strangers who from such a vantage point could see 
and hear everything. He attended performances of many tragedies, but could 
not appreciate them because of his inability to understand spoken French. The 
petites piéces, however, were very diverting for him, particularly those of 
Molitre who, according to opinion, had the unique genius of creating characters 
incomparably true to life.> 


Margaret, Countess of Coningsby, included her impressions in letters she 
wrote home during her stay in Paris in 1737 and 1738. Ir one such letter, bearing 
the date of September 20, 1737, the Countess, an accomplished violinist, aired 
her views on the Opéra and the Comédie-Francaise. Referring to a visit she had 
made to the former, the Countess reported: 


When we came in it was so dark that we could scarcely see 
one another, for the boxes are not lighted, and there are no 
lustres; so that, till the curtain is drawn, you are quite 

in obscurity; and when it is, the stage is only lighted behind 
the scenes so that you must have good eyes to know anybody 
on the other side of the house. The music and voices are not 
good, but the dancing extremely so. 5 


The next night the Countess and her company wert to the performance of 
a tragedy at the Comédie-Francaise. Like Lister, she thought the tragedy boring 
but could enjoy the petite piéce. Lighting conditions at the Comédie, she wrote, 
were also far superior to those of the Opéra, thus creating a more cheerful 
atmosphere. 7 


The poet Thomas Gray left England late in March, 1739, for a visit to the 
Continent. On April 13, the second day after his arrival in Paris, Gray attended 
the performance of a pitce & machines in the Palais des Tuileries. The follow- 


ing night, after dining with Lord Waldegrave, the English ambassador, Gray 
went to the Opéra. He squirmed through the production, utterly bored, and later 
wrote: 

Imagine to yourself a three-act work; each act entirely un- 

connected to the other, each founded on some little history, 
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skilfully taken out of am ancient author, e. g., Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, and with great adresse converted into 

a French piece of gallantry... . imagine all this 
unconnected harangue transacted by cracked voices, trilling 
divisions upon two notes ard a half, accompanied by an 
orchestra of humstrums. Our astonishment at their 
absurdity you can never conceive; we had enough to do to 
express it by screaming ar hour louder than the whole 


dramatis personae. 8 


If Gray was outspoken in his criticism of the Opéra, he expressed an 
opposite opinion of the Comédie-Frangaise. 


We have also been twice to the Comédie-Francaise; first, 

the Mahomet Second, a tragedy that has had a great run of 

late; and the thing itself does sot want its beauties, but the 
actors are beyond measure delightful. Mademoiselle Gaussin 
has with a charming (though little) person the pathetic tone of 
voice, the finest expression in her face, and most proper action 
imaginable. There is also a Dufresne, who did the chief 
character, a handsome man and a prodigious fine actor. The 
second play we saw was the Philosophe marié, and there they 
performed as well in comedy. ? 


possibly retiring there. Cole visited the theater often although he detested it. 
He wrote a sharp criticism of the Théatre Italien. 


The actors and actresses, might be very accomplished; but 

they did not suit my taste, so more than their singing; the 

women were so painted with red and white and that so injudiciously, 
and unnaturally, as to look hideous. Their dancers were good, 
and among them an Englishman exceeded the rest... but upon 
the whole was so poorly entertained, that [took my leave. .. 

and went no more. 10 


Later Cole visited the Opéra. He went there in the company of one of 
Horace Walpole's servants and his own. Wher the three men arrived no seats 
were available in the third balcony where domestics normally sat. This time, 
since they were not in livery, the servants were admitted to a premitre loge 
opposite Cole's.11 Cole enjoyed himself as much as he dared and, like most 
travelers to Paris, commented on the conduct of theater audiences. 


Here I could not but observe the gay and sprightly turn of the 
French. Inthe same loge where | was, and in those on each 


In 1763, the Reverend William Cole visited Paris with the intention of 
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side of me, were several ladies and gentlemen, the ladies 
painted most frightfully without any art, on their cheeks 

with red, and all of them both men and women singing aloud 
with the actors and performers on the stage; which provoked 
me exceedingly, and I heartily wished them further from me; 
for they absolutely spoiled by their indifferent howling and 
noise the whole of my entertainment as it was impossible to 
distinguish the better voices on the stage. 12 


By far one of the most entertaining accounts of travel in the eighteenth 
century was A Sentimental Journey, the journal of a trip taken through France 
and Italy in 1765 by Lawrence Sterne. Sterne had nothing to say of the plays or 
operas he went to see. Nevertheless, he recorded his impressions of the 
audiences, giving special attention tothe unruly parterre and the presence of 
ecclesiastics in the theater. 13 


Undoubtedly the English citizen least suited for travel abroad was the 
splenetic Dr. Tobias Smollett. He wrote many letters concerning his trip 
through France in 1766. His dislike for France and everything French is easily 
evident from the single statement relating his visits tothe theater: ‘'Their 
most favorite dramatic pieces are almost without incident; and the dialogue of 
their comedies consists of moral insipid apophthegms, entirely destitute of wit 
or repartee, "14 


Joseph Palmer, a nephew of Sir Joshua Reynolds, wert to France as a 
young man in1775. While in Paris he made frequent trips to the theater. Un- 
like most of his fellow travelers through the century, Palmer noted the good 
behavior of French theater audiences. In expressing his reaction, he was 
obviously reminded of the remarkably bad conduct of British audiences at the 
theater.15 Palmer related: "During the representations here the attention of 
the house is remarkable; there is no whistling between the fingers, no bawling 
for roast beef, no pelting the parterre with oranges, but the public behaviour 
is such, as becomes those who lay claim to the title of a polished people. 16 


Mrs. Thrale (by a second marriage, Madame Piozzi), who was an inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson, left accounts of her trip to Paris in 1775 
and again in 1784. She was an avid devotee of the theater. Although she 
approved of the French theater, she expressed a few reservations. She reported 
that the French theaters were very unsuitable for acting, and that there was 
little realism achieved in the stage effects. On October 13, 1775, Mrs. Thrale 
observed: 


At the Opera tonight no degree of the remotest probability 
was observed, a storm was raised only to show their machinery 
which was so despicable that it consisted of nothing but plates 
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of tin fairly laid down upon the stage, and then rolled up in 
sight of the audience--to imitate waves forsooth. 17 


Neither the mannerisms of the actors and actresses nor their conduct 
on the stage pleased Mrs. Thrale. 


The French players amaze me, they are so very good--yet 
to see a woman turn aside after a rant to spit and hawk in 

a corner, is a sight of such grossness that for the moment 
one is tempted to detest her; wiping the sweat off their faces 
too in tragedy is quite a commontrick withthem.... 

The comic actresses are all in gloves; the tragic have their 
hands uncovered. | 


In the course of her 1784 trip, Mrs. Thrale spoke of the consuming 
interest of Parisians in Le mariage de Figaro. In an entry dated September 
19, 1784, she reported: ‘Parisians... are all wild about a wretched comedy 
called Figaro... . The author possesses so entirely the favour of the public, 
that the women wear fans with verses on them out of his comedy. nd 


Arthur Young, the famous agriculturist, kept a journal of his travels in 
France from 1787 to 1789. He reported only one trip each to the Opéra and to 
the Théatre Italien, which he found exceedingly good in all respects. 20 He went 
regularly to performances at the Comédie-Francaise. His esteem of the very 
fine acting that he witnessed is illustrated by the entry of June 27, 1789: ''Mademoi. 
selle Contat, in the Misanthrope of Moliere, charmed me. She is truly a great 
actress; ease, grace, person, beauty, wit, and soul. Molé did the misanthrope 
admirably. I will not take leave of the Théatre-Franeais without once more 
giving it the preference to all I have seen. ''21 | 


Contrary to popular belief, British travelers continued to visit France 
during the Revolution. One very thorough journal of its bloodiest years was kept 
by an anonymous English lady. She visited many places in France, but rarely ; 
attended the theater after an embarrassing incident that occurred in Arras on 
September 3, 1792. 


About the middle of the piece, a violent outcry began from ] 
all parts of the house, and seemed to be directed against our ] 
box... . Ianxiously examined the dress of myself and my 
companions, and observing nothing that could offend the 
affected simplicity of the times, prepared to quit the house. 

A friendly voice, however. . . informed us that the offensive 
objects were a cloak and a shaw] which hung over the front of 
the box. You will scarcely suppose such grossness possible 
among a civilized people; but the fact is our friends are of 
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the proscribed class, and we were insulted because in their 
society. 


The actor David Garrick left the most perceptive documents of any 
traveler who discussed the theater in eighteenth-century France. Garrick 
went to that country in 1751 and again in 1763. Practically every entry in the two 
accounts mentions the French theater. The second night after arriving in Paris 
for his first visit, Garrick saw Molitre's L'Ecole des maris. The English actor 
noted that the acting was cold and ''Moli@re's comedies scarcely bring a house 
and are generally acted by the inferior actors; novelty is the greatest incitement 
to fill the house. ''@> Although disappointed by the acting, Garrick found "the 
appearance of the house not so bad as expected from the report of others, the 
glass branches give it a rich look, but the candles instead of lamps at the front 
of the stage are very mean and the building on the stage whaily destroys all 
vraisemblance and with all their imperfection, occasions ten thousand absurdi- 


ties."C4 He reacted violently to the lack of naturalness in the manner of pre- 
sentation. ‘'This manner both of speaking and acting is so different from what 
I have seen, and I think not agreeable to their own or any nature. "25 


The night following the visit to the Comédie-Frangaise, Garrick went to 
the Thé&atre Italien for a performance of La fausse suivante by Marivaux. The 
interpretation of the actors and actresses pleased Garrick to a certain degree, 
but he noted that almost all of them were at times very inattentive to the action 
of the play. 26 


On the fourth night Garrick ventured to the Opéra. It was a very disappoint- 
ing entertainment for him. The scenes, he reported, were well executed, the 
costumes rich, the singers and dancers numerous; but the singing was abominable 
and the dancing very different. He went to his quarters resigned to a very boring 
and uninteresting experience in Paris as far as the theater was concerned. 27 
Nevertheless, during the course of his stay, Garrick had occasion to know many 
of the actors and actresses in Paris. He wrote his frank opinion of them in the 
journal. Referring to Le Kain, Garrick wrote: "Sieur Kain has feeling, but 
swallows his words and his face is so ill made that it creates no feeling in the 
spectator from its distortions. "28 Of the first actress of the Comédie-Frangaise, 
Mile Clairon, Garrick confided: "She has powers but is outrée in the parts of 
her character where she might be less violent and tame in the places of the 
highest and finest passages. ''29 


Continuing his criticism of the French theater, Garrick expressed irri- 
tation on several occasions when an announced play was replaced by another 
without explanation or excuse. He was also disappoirted in the French audiences. 
One evening, after attending a performance of Ariane, a tragedy by Thomas 
Corneille, Garrick noted in his diary: 


Notwithstanding all the reports we have had of the great decency 
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and politeness of a French audience yet in the middle of 

the strongest and best scenes of Ariane, they laughed at a 
messenger who brought news of Theseus, because he happened 
to be one who acted in comedy--this was repeated at three 
different times in the same play for nothing at all. 30 


Garrick returned to Paris in September of 1763. He was already known 
abroad, before he went to France in 1751, as a distinguished actor and director. 
By 1763 his stature had grown to such a degree that his presence occasioned 
uncommon attention. When the most influential actors of the Comédie-Frangaise 
heard of his anticipated visit, they extended the freadom of their theater to him 
and even reserved the royal loge for his use. This courtesy was a testimony of 
the esteem in which the French actors held Garrick, yet he was no more im- 
pressed than during his first trip. The two entries treating the theater which 
are included in the 1763 journal are very skeptical of the actors, actresses, 
their lowly state, and the theaters in which they had to play. Garrick was 
particularly stirred when told of the low pay received by the French actors and 
actresses. Mlle Clairon, with whom he had established a lively friendship, 
confided that she was paid one-third (250 livres) as much as Mrs. Cibber, a 
leading English actress. In addition to looking skeptically at the low pay re- 
ceived by the French, Garrick deplored the practice of requiring comedians to 
furnish their own costumes. 3! 


Garrick stayed in Paris only two weeks on this trip, then departed for the 


south. Shortly before his arrival in Lyons, a criminal was broken upon the wheel. 


Upon hearing about the man's death, Garrick wrote: 


The criminal was upon the rack for twelve hours before he 

died and all his crime was robbing a smith of seven livres-- 
the French can't bear murder upon the stage but rack criminals 
for small thefts; we can bear any butchery upon the stage 

and hang only for the greatest thefts and murder... . The 
French delicacy and sensibility extends only to dramatic execu- 
tions. I think that both carry their way of thinking too far. 32 


Of all French institutions none received more elaborate comment from 
British travelers than did the theater. The accounts discussed here are but a 
sampling of those written by many travelers who flocked to dramatic perform- 
ances in search of what was typical of the country. These comments, despite 
natural prejudice and personal bias, furnish historians with a mine of informa- 
tion on the most popular medium of entertainment in eighteenth-century France. 


NOTES 


i. For a partial bibliography see Constantia Maxwell, The English Traveller 
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1939), pp. 5-8. To illustrate the relative value of money at the time, a 
pair of shoes cost three livres, a good bottle of wine also three; an inkhorn 
cost six sous, an alarm clock twelve. 

32. Ibid., p. 10. 
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MEASUREMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SOVIET SCHOOLS 


By Abraham Kreusler, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


In Soviet schools a constant check is kept on the pupils' achievement. 
"The teacher should systematically measure the knowledge, skills, and habits 
of the pupils.''! Class recitations, homework, and periodic tests form the basis 
of evaluation. Recitations also receive a grade which is entered in both the 
pupil's and the teacher's record book. 


This necessity of current evaluation has created a most serious problem 
for Soviet education. It has turned recitation to a dull routine, reduced it to 
individual answers of a few students, while the rest of the class is passive and 
indifferent. ''One of the most serious shortcomings of our daily practice of 
teaching foreign languages is the fact that almost half of the time is wasted on 
checking skills and habits which are not yet developed,'' writes Il'in. 2 


For the last few years a discussion has been going on concerning the 
way to combine instruction and daily evaluation. Kuxar¢ik and Rogova think 
that better results might be achieved if individual and class recitation were 
combined.* They do it in the following way: A student is sent to the blackboard 
to write answers to questions given on a card; while he is at the blackboard, a 
conversation between teacher and class is going on; when the student at the 
blackboard has carried out his assignment, his answers are read and corrected 
by the class, then graded by the teacher. 


V. P. Ivanov-KlySnikov goes still farther. He would like to give up the 
division of the lesson into a controlling and instructional part. From beginning 
to end, he thinks, the lesson should be devoted to conversation exercises. The 
characteristic answers of the students should be graded. He himself applies 
this method and has achieved greater activity of the class.4 American method- 
ologists have solved this problem by giving from time to time a quiz at the end 
of the lesson. 


Since 1935, the pre-revolutionary five-point grading scale has been used. 
It corresponds in some degree to our own: 5 (excellent), 4 (good), 3 (satis- 
factory), 2 (unsatisfactory), 1 (failure). 


Until 1956, promotion for all grades above the third depended on the 
final examinations, which were oral. For the fifth, sixth, eighth, and ninth 
grades these were prepared by the teacher of the school. Two questions 
appeared on the examination card, one pertaining to grammar, the other to 
translation. The unfamiliar text offered for translation usually contained 
about sixty-five words, four or five of which might have been new to the 
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student. As of 1956-7, secondary school students take only one foreign-language 
examination; it is given for the certificate of maturity and comes in the last grade. 
In other grades, promotion depends on the average grade for the entire year. 


Certain guiding principles for the final examinations are prepared by 
central school authorities in cooperation with methodologists. Sample questions 
and texts for translation are sent through the republic ministries to the schools, 
and the foreign-language teacher makes up the examination cards with these 
recommendations in mind. The questions are subject to the approval of the 
director of the school. Only general information about the substance of the 
examination may be given to the student. ’ 


The examination period for the certificate of maturity begins at the end of 
May and lasts until June 24. Several days are set aside for consultations and for 
a review of each examination subject. A pleasant and encouraging atmosphere is 
produced by placing bowls of flowers about the examination room. The students 
are told that their harvest time has come when they are to gather the fruits of 
their work. A board of examiners consisting of the foreign-language teacher 
and two other teachers of related subjects is appointed by the director and pre- 
sided over by him or by the deputy director. Half of the class customarily sits 
for examination at the same time. 


Complete impartiality is achieved by setting up the examination after the 
fashion of a lottery. Questions are written on numbered examination cards called 
tickets, and the candidate draws his ticket by lot. Two or three students are 
usually called at once to draw their tickets. Within fifteen to twenty minutes 
after he has picked up his ticket, the student is expected to be ready with his 
answer. 


An unknown text of approximately fourteen lines forms the basis of the 
examination. Translation, with the aid of a dictionary, should take no more than 
fifteen to twenty minutes. The time factor is considered very important and is 
strictly limited. Note-taking is permitted, and the student is even allowed to 
write out the translation of difficult passages. He may also use these notes when 
answering. After the translation of the text, questions are asked in the foreign 
language on the subject matter, and a question on a grammatical phenomenon 
contained in the text is put to the student. The candidate may not be interrupted 
while delivering his answers, but supplementary questions may be asked to further 
assess his knowledge. If the answers are correct and fluent, the examiner may 
discontinue the questioning at any point. 


The examination is designed to test accuracy and ease in reading, exact- 
ness and literary form in translation, the comprehension of, and the ability to 
answer, questions in the foreign language, and a knowledge of the practical 
application of grammar. In each particular the student is graded, and the 
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average constitutes the final grade. 


The following samples, with their accompanying grammatical questions, 


are taken from texts recommended for 1956-57: 


Ein Palast der Pioniere 
(nach Bernhard Kellerman) 


Einen der stiirksten Eindriicke haben auf mich in Russland 

die sogenannten Paladste der Pioniere gemacht. Was aber 
istein Palast der Pioniere? Leningrad besitzt davon acht, 
und in Moskau befindet sich in jedem Stadtbezirk ein sol- 

cher Palast der Pioniere; sie sind tiber das ganze Land ver- 
breitet. Diese Institute haben diq Aufgabe, die eigentliche 
Schule zu ergadnzen und junge Menschen, Knaben und M&adschen 
im Alter von acht bis vierzehn Jahren, in die verschiedensten 
Berufe einzufiihren, sie mit ihnen vertraut zu machen, bis 

zu dem Grade, wo die fachliche und berufsm&ssige Ausblidung 
beginnt. 


Ich habe in Leningrad viele Stundenlang einen Palast der 
Pioniere besichtigt, der etwa 30 Sale und Unterrichtstraume 
enthalt und in einem ehemalingen Palast des Zaren oder eines 
Grossfiirsten untergebracht ist. 


Questions 


Haben Sie Leningrad besucht? Haben Sie den Leningrader Pa- 
last der Pioniere gesehen? Haben Sie den Roman von B. Kel- 
lermann ''Der Tunnel" gelesen? Welche Werke von Kellermann 
haben Sie noch gelesen? 


Grammatical question: Find nouns in the text in different 
cases and define their syntactic role. 


Journey into the Future 
by Frank Hardy 


At six o'clock on a morning of September, 1951, my wife and 
I arrived at the Prague airport to catch a train to Moscow. 


Now we were on our way to the Soviet Union. We were going 

to see for ourselves the first Socialist state, the first country 
in which the working class, in alliance with the farmers, had 
taken the power... .. 
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In the USSR we went where we wished to go, saw what we 
wanted to see, and spoke to whomever we wished to converse 
with. 


"When I first went to the Soviet Union, some of my friends 
said I would find a privileged class, and I did--the children." 
This was told by Mrs. Hewlett Johnson, whom we met with 
her husband, the "Red Dean,"' the day befare we left Prague. 


Questions 


1. When did the writer and his wife visit the Soviet Union? 
2. What were they going to see in the Soviet Union? 

3. Have you ever left your town (village) for Moscow? 

4. What were you going to see in Moscow? 


Grammatical question: Find in the text verbs in the passive 
voice which have to be changed into active when translated 
into Russian. Give the ways of translating the English passive 
into Russian. 


The regulations for the type of examination set forth above were issued 
in 1956-7, e. e., before the school reform.’ The use of a dictionary is allowed 
in accordance with the requirements of the old curriculum. The same regulations, 
slightly modified, will remain in force until the school reform is carried out. 


The change from a reading knowledge to a practical mastery of the 
language as the objective of foreign-language study will demand a different type 
of evaluation. The requirements of the new curriculum will entail an appraise- 
ment of speaking skills and habits. Studants taking the examination of maturity 
in 1960-61 cannot, of course, be assessed on the basis of the new standards, 
since their studies were carried out under the old curriculum. They cannot, 
for instance, be expected to have a reading knowledge of unknown texts without 
the aid of a dictionary. In view of the nature of their preparation, this group 
of transition students will take an examination especially adapted to their situation. 
Some attention will, of necessity, be paid to their practical mastery of the 
language. 


The recommendations for 1960-61 stipulate that the examination must 
assess the student's ability to understand popular scientific, political, and 
literary texts of medium difficulty, also aural comprehension of foreign speech 
and the ability to carry on a conversation about the topics covered in the curricu- 
lum. Grammar will be treated according to the requirements of the new curric- 
ulum. No questions will be given on the rules of grammar. It is assumed that 
a knowledge of phonetics, words, and grammar will be evidenced by the degree 
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of mastery of skills. 


The examination card for 1960-61 carries two questions: the first con- 
cerns the reading and understanding of an unknown text with the aid of a 
dictionary,and a comment on some grammatical phenomenon inthe text. There 
is no obligation to translate the text for a check on comprehension; the teacher 
may instead substitute questions about it in the foreign language. The text 
should be from twelve to fourteen lines in length, that is, from 600 to 650 print- 
ed symbols. It should be a well-rounded thought unit, and its language should 
not be more difficult than that of the basic textbook. An example of Question 1 
follows: 


Examination in English 


Question 1. Text from Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. 


"It is that of your faithful slave and jester,'' answered Warmba, 
throwing back his cowl. "If you had taken a fool's advice 
formerly, you would not have been here at all. Take a fool's 
advice now and you will not be here long." 

"What do you mean?" asked the Saxon. 

"Take this cloak, and go quietly out of the castle, leaving 

me your dress instead of it." 

"But they will hang you, my poor Wamba,'''said Cedric, 
astonished at the proposal. 

"Let them do so, "' answered Wamba calmly. 

At first Cedric refused; then he asked Wamba rather to exchange 
his cloak with Athelstane, but Wamba said firmly: 

"I came to save my master. I will hang for no man but 

my own born master." 


Questions on the text: 


By whom was Ivanhoe written? 

- What English writer do you like best? 

. Have you read Ivanhoe in Russian or in English? 
. Where do you take books from? 

When do you read? 

What was Wamba? 

. What is your father? 

Whom did Wamba want to save? 


PWD 


Grammar: Find an unreal conditional clause in the text and 
comment on the use of mood in such clauses. 


The second question on the examination evaluates the speaking skills and 
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habits of the student. It is based on one of the conversation topics covered by 
the curriculum. An example of Question 2 follows: 


— 


Topic: ''My working day." 


When (at what time) do you get up? 
- When do you go to school? 
Is your school far from your house? 
-. How long does it take you to get to school? 
When do you come home from school? 
. When do you prepare your homework? 
Do you help your mother about the house? 
Do you make your bed in the morning? 
- Who cooks breakfast and dinner for you? 
. What else do you do at home? 
. When do you goto bed? 


h 


Following is a sample of Question 2 given for the examination in German: 
Topic: 'Sport." 


1. Welche Sportarten kennen Sie? 

2. Welche Sportarten sind in unserem Lande besonders 
beliebt? 

Treiben Sie gern Sport? 

Welche Sportarten haben Sie am liebsten? 

Spielen Sie Tennis? 

Laufen Sie Schi oder Schlittschuh? 

Hat Ihre Schule eine Sporthalle? 

Welche Sportzirken gibt es in Ihrer Schule? 

Wer leitet diese Sportzirkel? 

Welche Namen von Sportmeistern der UdSSR kennen Sie? 


COON 


Here is a sample of Question 2 from the examination in French: 


. Ou faites-vous vos études? 
. A quelle heure allez-vous & 1'école? 
- A quelle heure commence (finit) la legon? 
- Qui est votre meilleur éléve? 
Quelles matitres étudiez-vous en 10°? 
- Quelle est votre mati@re préférée? 
. Espérez-vous bien passer tous vos examens ? 
- Quelques-uns de vos camarades, méritent-ils une medaille 
d'or ou d'argent? 
9. La plupart de vos camarades, quelles professions ont-ils choisies? 
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10, Quels sont vos projets d'avenir? 
11. Avez-vous envie de poursuivre vos études & 1'institut? 


Except for the student's comments in Russian on grammatical phenomena, 
the entire examination should be conducted in the foreign language. 


For the examination in English, certain expressions are commonly used, 
such as the following: 


Come here. Take a card. What is the number of your card? 

The number of my card is thirteen. Take a sheet of paper and 

a pencil. Please take your seat. Are you ready? Your time is 
up. Begin to read the text. Read louder, please. Not so quickly. 
That will do. Translate the text, please. Answer my questions. 
Can you find a gerund in the text? Find a passive construction. 
Tell us everything you know about it, etc. . . . I have no more 


questions to ask you. 


In grading the student, the teacher should consider both the correctness of the 
answer and the speed of reaction to the question. A sample of the grading entry 


follows: 


Pupil's name Card number Reading Translation Questions Grammar General 
mark 


N 1 3 Correct 
incorrect 
i. 
2. 
3 + 
4. 2 times 
5. 3 times 


Petrov 


3 4 3 


The same type of examination may be given to the students of evening schools. 
However, in consideration of the lower level of preparation, the questions may 
be simplified and the checking of comprehension may be by means of translation. 


NOTES 
l. "Programma vos'miletnej $koly po inostrannym jazykam,'"' Inostrannye 
jazyki v Skole, 3 (March-April, 1960), 23. 
2. M.S. Il'in, 'O tipologii uroka i sisteme urokov inostrannogo jazyka,"' 


Inostrannye jazyki v $kole, 1 (January-February, 1960), 51. 
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TEACHING EXTRACURRICULAR FRENCH: GRADES 
FOUR TO SIX 


By Mary W. Singer, Morgantown, West Virginia 


I wish to discuss some of the problems I have encountered while teaching 
French in one of the elementary schools in Morgantown, West Virginia. We 
started the classes in February, 1960, opening them to any interested pupils in 
grades four to six. We had anticipated one group only, but about forty enrolled, 
necessitating two sections. We met twice a week, thirty to forty minutes each 
time, after the regular school day. This past year, starting in late September 
and continuing until mid-May, we had two sections, one for beginners and one 
for those continuing. Both groups were much smaller this year than last. 
Morgantown, I might mention, although it is the home of the state university 
and a town of over 25,000, does not offer modern foreign languages in any of its 
elementary or junior high school curricula. Recertly there have been a few 
courses in French, Spanish, and German in some of the elementary schools, and 
a more extensive program in Russian supervised by the Russian instructor at 
the University. All of these classes are held after school and are on a private 
fee basis. Next year Morgantown Junior High may have a French course taught 
by one of its own teachers. But the prospects for a county-or even city-wide 
program are not particularly good. 


Although complete data are not available at the present time, this same 
situation seems to prevail rather generally throughout the state of West 
Virginia, with one noteworthy exception--Charleston, the state capital. To be 
sure, there are many towns with one or more elemertary schools offering a 
foreign language, once or twice a week, usually after school hours, but as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, the only extensive language program starting 
in the lower grades and cortixuing through junior and senior high school is in 
Charleston. 


Three major problems arise from this situation as I see it. First, the 
lack of continuity. A child may begin the study of French in the early grades 
and then not be able to continue after the first year or two, simply because 
there is no other class available until he reaches high school. How much benefit 
does he receive from thirty to sixty minutes per week of conversational language 
for one school year, if at the end of that time he is not able to study it further, 
perhaps not even hear it spoken or see it written until he enters senior high 
school? Probably very little, and mary educators and parents might conclude 
that if their schools cannot offer a fairly consecutive program in a foreign 
language they should not bother with it at all until high school. Indeed,the 
April, 1961, M. L.A. bulletin on FLES programs expresses this opinion. ! 
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Second, a serious problem arises from the very fact that the classes are 
extracurricular and are of necessity conducted during the lunch hour or after 
school. This entails various difficulties: 


1. After school is not the most popular nor the best time 
to teach anything, especially to healthy young children ranging 
in ages from nine totwelve. They naturally want to go out to 
play, or at least. to have finished with schoolwork when the 
majority of their classmates are through for the day. There is 
also competition with the numerous activities indulged in by the 
American child: ballet and piano, choir, Brownies or Scouts, 
baseball and bicycling, marbles, ad infinitum, not to mention 
the omnipresent, omnipotent TV programs. Certain of these 
have a strong appeal for the child, starting with the first nice 
weather, and spring (or a preview of spring) often makes its 
first call to the Morgantown youngsters rather early in March. 
In fact,this attraction is so well recognized that some of the 
elementary language courses in the city--notably Russian--are 
planned to begin November 1 and end March 31. 


2. The fact that foreign-language study in America has 
always tended to be considered a fad is a strong drawback 
to the development of a sound language program, and particularly 
so when connected with an after-school or extracurricular 
schedule. The teacher has the special problem of keeping her 
subject popular in order to hold her students. Some children, 
not to mention their parents, soon tire of the language and want 
to discard it like a new toy. This problem would doubtless 
diminish if foreign languages were part of the regular school 
curriculum. 


3. Most extracurricular language courses in West Virginia 
are supported through a small fee paid by the parents, and the 
teacher (an "outsider, '' not one of the regular school personnel) 
is put in the somewhat demeaning position of having to setl her 
own subject to the parents and collect her own salary. 


4. The "outsider" is further handicapped by not having a 
room of her own with pictures and other realia. If any written 
work is desirable, blackboard space is often limited because 
the regular teacher's work must be left on the board for her 
next class. Nor should we overlook the inconvenience to the 
regular teacher who may wish to use her room after school. 


5. The "outside" teacher loses many an opportunity to 
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relate words and facts learned in the French lesson to their 
counterparts in English, history, or geography, with a con- 
sequent loss of mutual enrichment. I am well aware that this 
argument assumes that, if the foreign language were an 
integral part of the curriculum, ideally it should be taught 

by the regular teacher of a given grade. 


6. Finally, the foreign-language teacher as an 
"outsider" is to a certain extent an intruder, and, I suspect, 
is often so considered by the regular teachers in the school. 
It is probably not pure fancy that the regular teachers often 
feel toward the foreign-language teacher resentment, even 
inferiority, if they themselves do not know another language well 
enough to teach it or to answer an occasional question. 
These feelings, coupled with the strong tradition against 
foreign languages in the elementary schools, will doubtless 
continue to militate against the languages. In any given 
community there are also more tenable objections, such as 
insufficient demand or questionable value, or lack of funds 
or qualified teachers. But whatever the reasons for the 
present state of affairs, there obviously cannot be a strong, 
effective foreign-language program in a school where it is 
extracurricular. 


The third problem is the stepchild relation of foreign languages to 
the school program. Advocates of foreign languages are asking for room 
in a system already filled with such non-core subjects as art and music. 
Ideally, the child who has no talent in art or music, let us say, should be 
allowed to substitute a foreign language. This suggestion doubtless will not 
be popular with the art and music teachers who are well entrenched in many 
school systems. But why force a child who has no aptitude for art or music 
to take them, at least beyond grade three?2 Let's give him a chance to try 
a foreign language! 

If foreign languages come to have their place in the sun, there is the 
further question of whether the teacher in the first months should use the 
audio-lingual approach entirely, or combine it with written work, so that the 
pupil sees as well as hears the language, writes as well as speaks it. Let me 
put in a word for the early introduction of writing. I am well aware that the 
teacher's manuals prepared by the M. L. A. and the Cleveland Public Schools, 
for instance, provide solely for audio-lingual instruction. However, in their 
seeming attempt to reproduce the situation of a foreign child learning its own 
language, they have set an impossible task requiring infinitely more time per 
week than any FLES program can possibly allow. The native French chiid, 
for instance, hears his own language most of his waking hours and is constantly, 
not merely for forty-five to sixty minutes a week, imitating the speechof his elders. 
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From the time that he enters school, even earlier, he sees French words 
everywhere he looks: on posters, newsstands, buses, trains, store windows. 


As a matter of fact, the American child, already knowing his own language, 
can never learn a second tongue in the same way that the foreign child learns 
it, and almost never as well. The audio-lingual proponents argue that correct 
speech patterns are best achieved if the child is not confused by the written 
words which he naturally wants to pronounce as in English. This is all well 
and good, but success for such an approach demands almost ideal conditions 
which are virtually non-existent--excellent pedagogues with near-native accents, 
electronic equipment of an excellence unfortunately seldom found, classes 
meeting daily, and a program providing continuity throughout the grade and 
high-school years. 


Since these conditions are normally not obtainable in my own French 
classes I have aimed at goals consistent with reality. After a half-dozen oral 
sessions I let the children (at least those in grades four to six3) see a few 
French words, phrases, and finally, sentences, written on the board after they 
have been spoken and respoken by the teacher and pupils many times, and I let 
them write a little French themselves. They beg for it and feel rewarded by the 
experience. After all, they have been writing their own language for some time. 
Furthermore, it is generally agreed by psychologists that learning is reinforced 
by correlating the eye, ear, and tongue, a fact that should go far toward off- 
setting any inherent disadvantage in the written word's interference with correct 
pronunciation. In any event, many children in grades four to six come across 
French words in books at home, in the newspapers, and in the movies, ads, 
etc., and all this tends to develop an interest in the written word that can be 
denied only at the probable expense of interest in the French language as a whole. 


Parenthetically, granted ideal conditions, we might remember how difficult 
of attainment vocal mastery is. Even the average undergraduate in an American 
college finds it difficult to express himself orally in English, let alone French, 
on any subject of even moderate complexity. The tremendous gap between 
automatic remarks on the order of "I want a drink of water'' or "la plume de 
ma tante'' and discussions on art, politics, and religion, for example, explains 
the trouble in which almost all graduates of oral programs find themselves when 
traveling abroad. It also explains why teachers so often cannot get their students 
past a certain point of audio-lingual proficiency. And I might add, fully expecting 
an argument to the contrary, that reading, not speaking, is probably the most 
useful ultimate goal for the average student of any foreign language. 


In short, extracurricular FLES programs must run a whole gamut of 
built-in problems of competition for time and interest. The ideal program, as 
most all have agreed, is one that is integrated into the regular curriculum. 
The foreign language should be given an option along with other subjects such 
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as art and music, and the strictly oral approach is probably neither possible 
under existing conditions nor even completely desirable. A certain amount of 
reading and writing would seem to deserve its part in any foreign-language 
instruction. 


NOTES 


_ 
. 


Ivory Basement News, No. 36 (April, 1961), pp. 1-2. 

2. Probably art and music should be given to all children in the first and 
second grades, and possibly the third, regardless of special aptitude. 
Children in these early years seem to have a love and need for such 
creative activity. 

3. If a foreign language is taught in the first three grades, especially the 

first and second, a much later introduction of writing is probably de- 

sirable, lest we confuse the child just learning to read and write his 
own tongue. 
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EDUCATIONAL THEORY IN TERENCE'S ADELPHOI 


By Alfreda K. Stallman, Carroll College 


One of the joys of reading the Greek and Roman classics with college 
students is to observe the impact upon them of new perspectives of knowledge 
and understanding. Frequently expressed are two somewhat contradictory re- 
actions: the first, amazement that many ideas we consider modern were already 
conceived of by ancient writers two thousand and more years ago; and second, 
the realization that for certain questions there is no absolute and final answer. 


Surely, no area of human experience poses more such unanswered questions 
than that concerned with the educative process. What type of education is more 
valuable, the theoretical or the practical? Should subject matter be traditional 
or contemporary? Is knowledge of primary importance, or is adjustment to 
society? Which methods are more effective, the disciplinarian and authoritarian, 
or the permissive and so-called progressive? 


One masterpiece of early Latin literature, Terence's Adelphoi, presents 
dramatically two conflicting theories of education, which it is surprising to find 
already the subject of controversy at the time the play was first produced in 160 
B. C. Though the debate between the elder pair of brothers in the play concerns 
itself more with method than with content, more with behavior than with know- 
ledge, we can learn from it something of the popular educational philosophy of 
the times. My intention is to examine Terence's presentation of the ideas of the 
two ''fathers'' and the behavior of the two "'sons" in an effort to discover to what 
extent these ideas reflect current Roman theory and practice, and to what extent 
they mirror Terence's Greek sources or the contemporary theories of the 
Hellenistic world. 


In order to study the two conflicting systems of training presented in the 
play and the results which these produce, it will be necessary to review briefly 
the argument and the action of the drama as related tothe subject under dis- 
cussion. Two pairs of brothers give the play its Greek title: the older, Demea 
and Micio, and the younger, Ctesipho and Aeschinus, Demea's sons. Demea 
is a frugal farmer with an estate outside Athens; Micio is a bachelor and a city 
dweller, The farmer Demea has allowed one of his sons, Aeschinus, to be 
adopted by his bachelor brother, Micio. Ctesipho has in the meantime remained 
with his father on the farm. 


Demea, the natural father, and Micio, the adoptive father, are at opposite 
ends of the scale as far as their ideas of training children are concerned. The 
first act opens with a soliloquy in which Micio makes quite clear their differ- 


ences. 
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He says: 


I took up this easygoing, leisurely city life, and... I never had 

a wife. My brother is quite the opposite. He lives in the country, 
he got married, hadtwosons.... Iadopted the older son. . 

I've raised him from infancy. I've had him with me and loved him 
as my own... . He's my delight; he's the dearest thing I have. 

I try to make him feel the same toward me. I'm generous and indul- 
gent; I don't require him to do everything according to my stand- 
ards... I've accustomed him not to conceal things from me. The 
boy who is accustomed to deceive or lie to a parent will certainly 
dare to do the same to others. I believe that a sense of shame and 
decency will do more to restrain children than fear. /My translation7 


Having expounded his own method, Micio proceeds to criticize his 
brother. 


My methods don't please my brother. He often comes to me 
exclaiming, ''What are you doing, Micio? Why are you ruining 
the young man for us?" The trouble with him is, he's too strict, 
beyond what's fair or good. In my opinion he's all wrong in be- 
lieving that authority based on force is more lasting and more 
stable than that based on affection. My idea is that a man who 
is forced to do his duty out of fear will continue doing it only as 
long as he is watched. If he thinks he is unobserved, he reverts 
to character. But if you join someone to yourself through kindness, 
he acts from conviction. He is eager to reciprocate; he will be 
the same whether he's with you or not. This is a father's role: 
to accustom his son to behave of his own free will rather than 
out of fear of another. Herein lies the difference between a 
father and a master. Whoever can't achieve this should admit 
he doesn't know how to handle children. | 


At this moment brother Demea, the disciplinarian, arrives on the scene 
bringing news that Aeschinus, product of Micio's progressive methods, has 
abducted a slave girl from her owner, supposedly for his own amusement. 
Actually the girl is for Ctesipho, whose stern upbringing with Demea on the. 
farm has not prepared him to cope with problems of this nature. Afraid to face 
his father, he has allowed blame for the act to fall upon his more resourceful 
city-reared brother. 


Unfortunately Aeschinus' true love, a charming neighbor girl named > 
Pamphila, daughter of a poor widow, this very day gives birth to Aeschinus' a 
child. Distraught by reports of Aeschinus' involvement with the slave girl, a 


Pamphila's mother calls upon an old family friend for help, and he in turn con- 
fronts Demea with the story of Aeschinus' perfidy. Of course, Demea finds 
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in this state of affairs a confirmation of all his worst fears concerning Micio's 
laxity toward his adopted sen. "I warned him,' he exclaims. ''that surely this 
excess of freedom (licentia) would lead to some great disaster" (507-509). 


Somewhat later, to his great chagrin, he discovers that the girl was 
really abducted from her owner on behalf of Ctesipho, his model boy. Aeschinus 
meanwhile has cleared himself with his foster father, and, learning that he is to 
marry Pamphila, he joyfully expresses appreciation for Micio's kindness: "Is 
this to be a father, or this to be a son? If he were my brother or my friend 
(sodalis), how could he have treated me better?'' (708-709). 


To Demea's outraged charges that Micio has ''corrupted'' both boys with 
his indulgence, Micio replies with a calm assessment of their characters, 
pointing out that they are different and must therefore be handied and judged 
differently. He theorizes, ''There are many indications in 2 person, Demea, 
which enable one to say when two people are doing the same thing, ‘It's all right 
for this one to do it, but not for that one.' Not because there's any difference 
in what they are doing, but because it makes a difference who's doing it" (821- 
830). One notes here, perhaps with surprise, a recognition of individual 
differences, a concern for the individual, of which, even today, educational 
theorists need constantly to remind a society which tends toward conformity. 


Micio proceeds to mention what he considers desirable qualities for youth. 
"Our boys, in my opinion, wili turn out as we wart them to. I see that they have 
good sense, they're intelligent, they show proper respect, and they love each 
other... . Any time you wish you can control them.'' Demea's reply is 
brief and tothe point: "I only hope your fine theories don't ruin ail of us (835-837). 


So much for Micio's ''fine theories.'' In spite of Demea's scorn for them, 
he now feels cheated because his years of frugai living and concern for his sons' 
welfare have merely made him unpopular with the younger generation. He 
resolves therefore to adopt Micio's methods to win approval for himself and at 


the same time expose to ridicuie his brother's 'permissiveness.'' Aeschinus 
is astonished at this abrupt change of attitude and at being addressed in endearing ; 
terms by the father he has so recently offended: ''l am your father not only by , 
nature but in spirit too. I love you more than my very eyes" (902-905). ' 


Demea's newly acquired generosity kaows no bounds. After breaking down 
a wall to facilitate Aeschinus' wedding, he arranges a marriage for the reluctant 
Micio and recommends rmanumission for the slave Syrus, who has all along been t 
aiding the young men in their escapades. 


The play closes with Demea's statement that he has merely wished to ] 
demonstrate that it was Micio's laxity, induigence, and freehandedness with ‘ 
money which won him the love of the young men, and not the supericrity of his ‘ 
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system of training (988). "If my way of life is distasteful to you boys," he 
declares, ''because I don't give in to your every request . . . I don't care. 
Squander your money, do what you please! But if you want my help in situations 
where because of your youth you may be shortsighted, or want too much, or 
need counsel, then I'll be ready to check, correct, or encourage as the occasion 
demands''(989-995). Aeschinus’ final speech is a grateful acceptance of the 
offer: "Father, we entrust ourselves to you. You know better what to do." 


Thus it would seem that Demea by his reductio ad absurdum of the over- 
permissive, undiscriminating generosity of his brother has won a victory for 
the authoritarian method of bringing up children. 


Because of the emphasis on discipline in Demea's case, which was basic 
in early Roman education, I believe that, even if Terence in writing the 
Adelphoi was following faithfully the plot and setting of his Greek originals, as 
most scholars believe he was, Demea is made to reflect the thinking of Terence 
and his Roman friends. Also it appears to me that Demea exemplifies a 
characteristically Roman concept of education, whereas Micio's method suggests 
the contemporary Greek system, which to the Romans of the second century 
appeared attractive, but dangerous. 


Unfortunately, since we do not have Terence's Greek source, there is no 
possibility of offering conclusive proof for this conjecture. Examination of 
what fragmentary quotations we have from Greek New Comedy on the subject of 
the education and training of children provides, as one might expect, many 
proverbial statements about the value of education in both its cultural and 
practical aspects: admonitions to hard work, exhortations to ''Know thyself," 
and the like. Several sources do assert that character and common sense must 
attend learning or learning is of no value, 2 an idea expressed by Micio in the 
play. 


We know that Hellenistic Greek education was institutionalized, formal, 
theoretical, and usually connected with one or another of the various schools 
of philosophy. In Terence's time Greek influence was just beginning to make a 
noticeable impact upon Roman education. The traditional Roman curriculum, 
consisting mainly of the three R's and the memorization of the laws of the Twelve 
Tables, was being enriched by translations and adaptations from Greek literature 
and by native Latin literature, such as Ennius' Annales. Greek and Latin 
grammar were beginning to be taught, and Greek teachers were offering instruc- 
tion in public speaking. 


To none of these innovations is there any reference in the Adelphoi. 
Instead we have a picture of old Roman education, with responsibility for his 
son's upbringing, particularly as far as moral values are concerned, resting 
squarely onthe father. The slave Syrus, by his own statement, was entrusted 
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with the teaching of reading and writing, discipline, and good manners, but 
obviously a slave could not be trusted to mold the character of Roman youth. 


We must remember, however, that the characters in this play are 
supposedly Athenian youths and Athenian fathers. The doings of the young men 
would have been considered unworthy of Romans, as would the leniency of 
Micio. Demea, onthe other hand, represents the typically Roman gravitas 
of the frugal farmer, so highly praised in Latin Literature. Even though Demea 
is throughout most of the play laughed at and duped by the clever slave and the 
"playboy '' youths, in the end it is his stern philosophy which triumphs at the 
expense of Micio's much more attractively presented attitude. Demea, to be 
sure, in the final scene demonstrates that discipline must be tempered by 
sympathy and understanding, and to that extent Terence concedes that Micio's 
method is not without merit if used judiciously. 


Knowing as we do that Terence was a protegé of the Scipionic literary 
circle, a group which was eager to acquire knowledge of the Greek language, 
literature, and culture, it is interesting to find Terence championing, not the 
latest educational theories being promulgated by Greek teachers in Italy, but 
the traditional Roman practice of home training and parental responsibility, 
with strict enforcement of discipline. Nonetheless, Terence makes Micio's 
method sound highly attractive, up-to-date, and psychologically sound. Itisa 
product of the Greek influence flooding Rome as the old self-contained, con- 
servative Roman Republic is rapidly turning into a great world power. Exhi] - 
arating as all this is, Terence seems to suggest caution in accepting these new 
"progressive'' methods, which might not after all be the best for Rome, and he 
pleads for the preservation of what is good in the old traditional methods. 


As modern educators we can share the concern of the Roman playwright. 
Most of us have weathered several changes in educational philosophy. Like the 
Romans of Terence's day who felt that they had so much to learn, we must be 
receptive to new ideas and willing to experiment, but always within the bounds 
of good sense and of professional integrity. Above all, we can never be compla- 
cent, assuming that now we have solved all educational problems. As long as 
our culture survives, including our Greco-Roman heritage, the questions 
raised by Terence's brothers will continue to be pertinent. 


NOTES 
Z, S. G. Ashmore, 'Adelphoi, '' in The Comedies of Terence (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1910), pp. 243-289, lines 42-77. 
Ze D. R. Lee, Child Life, Adolescence and Marriage in Greek New Comedy 
and in the Comedies of Plautus (Menasha, Wis. : Banta, 1919), pp. 8-9. 
. ¥ ¥.. Monroe, Source Book of Education for the Greek and Roman Period 
(New York: Macmillan, 1902), pp. 346ff. 
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FRENCH TRANSLATIONS OF FAUST Ii 


By Harry L. Stout, Purdue University 


Although the comparison of French Faust translations has been of interest 
to many scholars for a long time, almost eighty years passed after the publica- 
tion of the first French Faust I rendering before the appearance of a study of 
dissertation size. This initial - investigation was Martha Langkavel's 
Franzésische Wbertragungen von Goethes Faust (Strassburg, 1902). Thirty 
years more elapsed before the publication of another relevant dissertation, 

Karl Heinz Kube's Goethes Faust in franzésischer Auffassung und Biihnen- 
darstellung (Berlin, 1932). Miss Langkavel's work dealt with the comparison 

of Faust I translations, while Kube concerned himself with French stage adapta- 
tions of both Faust I and Faust II. However, Faust II had been so neglected by 
the French that there was relatively little to discuss. | 


The next two dissertations to be completed on the subject of French Faust 
translations were American. In the same year in which Kube's work was pub- 
lished, Godfrey Ehrlich at the University of Wisconsin finished his 'Fran- 
zSsische Ubersetzungen als Kommentare fiir Erklarungsbediirftige Stellen in 
Goethes Faust, '' and four years later Vincent McCrossen at the University of 
Pittsburgh completed his ''Frangois Sabatier's Translation of Goethe's Faust.'"' 
Ehrlich used passages from both Faust I and Faust il, but McCrossen limited 
himself to Faust I, the only part that Sabatier had translated. 


Faust II translations per se have until quite recently received more 
attention in France than in any other country. In 1938 Paul Péronnet completed 
a dipléme entitled ''Le second Faust en France aprés le Romantisme," and ten 
years later Anita Heim began a dissertation on Faust II translations, which she 
subsequently abandoned. Translation studies made in ‘the various countries 
show the international extent of interest in the subject. 


Unlike Faust I, Faust IJ has never been popular in France; however, it 
has been rendered at least partially, into French eleven times, excluding stage 
adaptations,of which there are perhaps five. These Faust II translations are 
the works of: Gérard de Nerval (1840); Henri Blaze (1840); Jean-Jacques Porchat 
(1860); A. Poupart de Wilde (1867); Camille Benoft (1891); Ralph Roderich 
Schropp (1905); Suzanne Paquelin (1908); Henri Lichtenberger (1920); Pierre 
Masclaux (1923); Alexandre Arnoux (1942); and Pierre Bregeault de Chastenay 
(1948-49). It is interesting to note that the works come for the most part in 
clusters: two in 1840, two more from 1860 to 1867, only one in 1891, two from 
1905 to 1908, two from 1920 to 1923, and two from 1942 to 1949. Thus they 
appear in the forties, the sixties, the nineties, the first decade of the twentieth 
century, the twenties, and the forties. The time interval between clusters 
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averages somewhere between fifteen and twenty years, and there has been no 
new translation for eleven years. It will be interesting to see if future transla- 
tions conform to the previous pattern. 


Of the eleven translations, eight are complete and another is nearly so. 
Only three are entirely in verse, although the prose versions frequently contain 
short rhymed portions. The predominance of prose indicates that the major 
concern of most translators was fidelity rather than reproduction of the artistic 
form. The prose translators, beyond a doubt, were influenced in their choice © 
of medium by their desire to make the poem clear to a public which regarded 
it as incomprehensible, and by the extreme difficulty of making a satisfactory 
verse translation. 


The obstacles to verse translation from German into French have been 
well summarized by Edmond Duméril, 1 who divides them into two classifications: 
accidental and permanent. Accidental obstacles are caused by differences in 
the character and education of the poet and poet-translator. Permanent ob- 
stacles are those presented by fundamental differences in the two languages. 
Where French is modern and analytical, German is archaic and synthetic. 
German construction is supple, its particles are numerous and concise, and 
its words are picturesque; French poetic vocabulary has tended to be overly 
timid. French meter, unlike the German, is severe; rhyme is indispensable, 
and this fact accounts for many difficulties and inexactnesses in French verse 
translation. 


Whether translators choose verse or prose, they often are not in accord 
in their solution to the problem of translation. A few lines from Faust's 
opening monolog in the scene ''Anmutige Gegend" will serve to illustrate this: 


Des Lebens Pulse schlagen frisch lebendig, 
Atherische Dadmmerung milde zu begriissen; 

Du, Erde, warst auch diese Nacht bestandig 

Und atmest neu erquickt zu meinen Ftissen, 
Beginnest schon mit Lust mich zu umgeben, 

Du regst und riihrst ein kraftiges Beschliessen, 
Zum héchsten Dasein immerfort zu streben. -- 

In Dammerschein liegt schon die Welt erschlossen, 
Der Wald ertént von tausendstimmigem Leben; 
Tal aus, Tal ein ist Nebelstreif ergossen, 

Doch senkt sich Himmelsklarheit in die Tiefen, 
Und Zweig und Aste, frisch erquickt, entsprossen 
Dem duft'gen Abgrund, wo versenkt sie schliefen; 
Auch Farb' an Farbe klart sich los vom Grunde, 
Wo Blum! und Blatt von Zitterperle triefen-- 

Ein Paradies wird um mich her die Runde. @ 
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Pulse is given as pulsations by ail except Blaze, Wilde, Lichtenberger, and 
Chastenay. Blaze and Lichtenberger choose artéres , which is a less happy 
choice than pulsations because it is too concrete an image; it appeals to the 
sense of sight more than is desirable at this stage of Faust's monolog and tends 
to distract our attention from the awakening dawn. Chastenay's pouls is satis- 
factory, but Wilde's en mes veines circule is diluted and insipid. 


Duftig in the phrase "Dem duft' gen Abgrund" is given as vaporeux by 
seven of the translators. Suzanne Paquelin renders it as chargé de vapeurs, 
Nerval and Arnoux choose parfumé , and Chastenay selects odorant. Only 
three decide in favor of the interpretation ''fragrant''; all the rest take ''vaporous." 
Either one could be correct, although one usually thinks of duftig as ''fragrant"'; 
however, one can agree with the majority in this instance since the image of 
twigs and branches appearing through the fog is made clear. The question 
seems to be whether to appeal to the sense of sight or to the sense of smell, 
and here the sense of sight would seem to be indicated. 


There are but two of many examples one could cite, but they are perhaps 
indicative of the variety in word choice to be found among the translators. One 
occasionally finds errors occurring in early translations cropping up again in 
later ones, and, along with frequent shifts in emphasis, there is frequently 
encountered the reproduction of only one meaning from a word or phrase which 
may have two or more. 


Sometimes translators soften certain expressions which may be earthy 
or relatively innocuous. The word @rschlings inthe line: "und stiirzen 
&rschlings in die Hdlle"' (11738) is softened into the general rendering 4 reculons 
by Porchat and into dos by Wilde. The line ''Liebchen, Sffne deinen Schoss" 
(5197) is softened by Lichtenberger into "Ouvre tes bras, ma chérie,"' which is 
suggestive but omits much in the original. Schoss has a double meaning here, 
the first relating to the manner in which a girl catches an object in the lap of 
her dress, the second sexual. Other translators render Schoss correctly as 


giron. 


Another defect which one sometimes encounters is the deconcretization 
of Goethian imagery. The line 'Schlaf ist Schale, wirf sie fort'' (4661) is given 
by Lichtenberger as ''Le sommeil n'est qu'un voile ténu, rejette-le!"' Schale, 
forceful and concrete, is rendered by the ethereal, abstract voile. Such 
deconcretizing is frequent in French translations of German works; therefore 
it is somewhat surprising and to the credit of the translators that it is relatively 
rare in French Faust fi translations. 


Translators sometimes fall before obstacles inherent in the German and 
French languages, one of which is gender. No one has really overcome the 
difficulty posed in the line ''Tritt hervor aus fliichtigen Wolken, hohe Sonne 
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dieses Tags" (8909). The epithet ‘hohe Sonne is addressed to Helen. In German 
this seems perfectly natural since Sonne is feminine; however, the masculine 
soleil cannot avoid seeming somewhat out of place. 


Another inherent obstacle is found in the lines: "'Es klang so nach, als 
hiess es--Not, / Ein diistres Reimwort folgte--Tod" (11400-401). The difficulty 
here is caused by the word Reimwort, which compels the translator to preserve 
the rhyme, to omit the word, to explain by means of a footnote that Not and Tod 
rhyme in German, or to translate Reimwort by a related term which does not 
callfor rhyme. Preserving the rhyme is difficult because the words in French 
for Not and Tod do not rhyme. Benoit rhymes the words mistre and fin 
dernitre, Chastenay glas and trépas, and Schropp nécessité and mortalité . 
Lichtenberger translates Reimwort as écho and, thus freed of the shackles of 
rhyme, can use the common terms détresse and mort. Arnoux renders Reimwort 
as assonance and then uses the words porte and mort. None of these is wholly 
satisfactory, and those of Chastenay and Arnoux are inaccurate. Probably the 
best thing to do is to add an explanatory footnote, as do several others, e. g., 
Porchat and Suzanne Paquelin. 


Still another difficulty which confronts the translators is the rendering of 
certain passages without their sounding unduly prosy. A difficult one is: 


Gerettet ist das edle Glied 

Der Geisterwelt vom Bésen: 

"Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, 
Den k6nnen wir erlésen" (11934-937). 


Without exception translators in rendering this are guilty of outright error, 
incompleteness, wordiness, or prosiness. Henri Blaze's version is inexact 


and prosy: 


Salut et gloire! il ressuscite, 
L'hédte du monde des Esprits! 
Celui qui sans cesse milite, 

Nous pouvons l'absoudre & ce prix. 


Chastenay's rendering of these lines has an outright error in addition to being 
unpoetic and awkward: 


Il est sauvé, le noble adepte, 

Du monde des mauvais Esprits: 
"L'aspirant qui toujours apprit 

Nous avons pouvoir qu'on l'accepte."' 


The first two lines of the original state that Faust is a noble member of 
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the spirit world and is saved from evil, not that he is saved from the world of 
evil spirits. In addition, the use of the past definite apprit for the present sich 
bemiiht takes away the general application of the statement and confines it to 
Faust only. In the present writer's opinion, the best translation of the passage 
is Porchat's prose: "Il est sauvé, le noble membre du monde des esprits, il 
est sauvé du mal. Celui qui toujours travaille, animé de nobles désirs, nous 
pouvons le délivrer.'' However, this is also repetitious, prosy, and slightly 
expanded; ''animé de nobles désirs" is not in the original. 


From the foregoing examples it is clear that the translations all have 
numerous flaws, several of whichare unavoidable or nearly so. However, when 
a work is read as a whole without recourse to the original, these inaccuracies 
diminish in importance. 


Most of the works have the advantage of clarity. Chastenay, hopelessly 
hampered by his relentless tailoring of the French language to the Goethian 
pattern, is the only one who is frequently unintelligible; the others, whatever 
their errors, omissions, or changes, are readily understood.. Benoft, Suzanne 
Paquelin, and Lichtenberger make slight changes in the text, sometimes to the 
detriment of the poetry, in order to be sure that the reader will understand 
immediately. Since most of the translators were almost certainly concerned 
about the unpopularity of the poem and its reputation for obscurity, their pre- 
occupation with clarity is perhaps excusable. 


The reasons which compel translators to take up the difficult task of 
reproducing Faust, especially Faust Il, are varied, but the most common one 
is probably that given by Henri Albert: "Cette étrange fascination qu'exerce 
le poéme allemand sur certains esprits curieusement doués s'explique peut- 
étre par le fait qu'il est précisément l'oeuvre la plus étrangére au génie 
frangais. "3 Other reasons are dissatisfaction with preceding translations for 
one reason or another, desire to make accessible to other readers a work 
which the translators greatly admire, and a feeling of national pride in dem- 
onstrating that the greatest of German works can be understood by the French 
and rendered into their language. 


The reasons for dissatisfaction with prior translations are varied: 
Wilde, Chastenay, and Masclaux felt that the form as well as the content should 
be reproduced; hence they chose verse as their medium. Chastenay wanted to 
improve eventhe verse translations which had gone before by holding with 
almost absolute fidelity to the syllable count of the original. Schropp was 
dissatisfied with the accuracy and the style of his predecessors; he wanted 
Goethe's style carried over into French. Lichtenberger and Suzanne Paquelin 
were also concerned with accuracy, and Masclaux wanted to introduce an 
entirely new interpretation of the poem. 


By and large, translators were qualified for their task from the point of 
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view of understanding the poem. The two most deficient in this respect are 
Nerval and Chastenay, and Nerval's error-ridden attempt is especially dis- 
appointing in view of his fine translation of Faust I. In their effort to understand 
the poem, some of the translators spent time in Germany while working on their 
renderings, and all or nearly all consulted native Germans on the subject. 


None of the translations is clearly superior to all others, but four good, 
complete ones exist, all in prose. These are the works of Blaze, Benoit, 
Suzanne Paquelin, and Lichtenberger. 


In all probability there will be new translations from time to time, and 
they will continue to be predominantly in prose. A good verse translation would 
be highly desirable, but one is scarcely to be expected. 


NOTES 


l. Edmond Duméril, Le Lied allemand et ses traductions poétiques en 
France (Paris, 1933), p. 20. 

2. Goethe's Faust, ed. Calvin Thomas (Boston-New York-Chicago, n.d.), 
II, lines 4679-94. Subsequent references will be given in the text. 
Because the number of French Faust translations referred to here is 
large and seldom available in most university libraries, I have omitted 
full titles and page references. They are fully documented in my 
dissertation, ''French Translations of Goethe's Faust II'' (Indiana 
University). 

3. Review of Suzanne Paquelin's translation. Mercure de France, LXXXII 
(1909), 167. 
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Armin Arnold. Heine in England and America. A Bibliographical 
Check-List. London: Linden Press, 1959. Pp. 80. 25s. 

In this list Arnold includes all known translations of Heine's works in 
England and America, as well as the most significant criticism. Also listed 
are novels and poems concerned with Heine, and critical essays and reviews in 
various periodicals; this part of the bibliography, however, is not comprehen- 
sive. The volume provides the basis for a clear picture of Heine's popularity 
in England and America from the early nineteenth century until the present. 


Rudolf Bach. Leben mit Goethe. Munich: Carl Hanser, 1960. Pp. 352. 
DM 13. 80. 

Unusual in both form and tone is this volume by Rudolf Bach, the well- 
known writer, reciter, dramaturgist, and director, who died in1957. The 
result of a life-long occupation with the works of Goethe, this book successfully 
communicates to the reader Bach's tremendous enthusiasm for his literary 
idol. The book is in two parts. The first consists of eight essays on various 
aspects of Goethe's life and works. The second is a ''Faust Diary" consisting 
of day-by-day comments resulting from an intensive reading of the poem. 


Hans Biirgin {assisted by Waiter A. Reichart and Erich Neumann). Das 
Werk Thomas Manns. Eine Bibliographie. Frankfurt: S. Fischer, 1959. 
Pp. 320. DM 34.00. 

The first major bibliography of Thomas Mann, this volume deserves a 
place in every library. Although no such work can be absolutely comprehen- 
sive, this bibliography comes as close to completeness (through 1958) as possible. 
A glance at its contents gives evidence of its scope: Section I--Individual Works; 
IIl--Collected Works; as Editor; IV--Translations; V--Contributions 
to Newspapers and Periodicals. Since Mann's publications are widely scattered, 
the editors have performed an outstanding service in preparing this listing. 


Theodor Friedrich and L. J. Scheithauer. Kommentar zu Goethes Faust. 
Stuttgart: Reclam, 1960. Pp. 407. DM 3.25. 

This is the second, greatly expanded ,edition of the standard commentary, 
first published in the Goethe-year 1932. It contains everything that can be said 
about Faust: historical background, analysis of the events in Goethe's tragedy, 
genesis of the poem, the aesthetic structure. An awareness of recent Faust 
scholarship is evident throughout. Added are a Faust dictionary and a Faust 


bibliography. 


Christian Dietrich Grabbe. Werke und Briefe. Vol. I. (Edited by Alfred 


Bergmann.) Emsdetten/Westfalen: Lechte, 1960. Pp. 676. 
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Although numerous editions of Grabbe's works have appeared since 1874, 
an historical-critical edition has been lacking. It is now beginning to appear, 
after a long delay, under the sponsorship of the Academy of Sciences in 
Géttinger. Volume I, devoted to the more familiar of Grabbe's dramas, adds 
little to our knowledge of the poet, but the projected succeeding five volumes of 
the edition should throw new light on Grabbe's creative methods. 


Reinhold Gri . Bertolt Brecht. Die Struktur seines Werkes. 
(Erlanger Beitrage zur Sprach-und Kunstwissenschaft, Vol. V.) Nirnberg: 
Hans Carl, 1959. Pp. 86. DM 9.50. 

Grimm investigates in this study the so-called Verfremdungseffekt in 
the works of Brecht. Proceeding from a strictly structural-analytical view- 
point, Grimm, using abundant quotations, attempts to show that all features 
of Brecht's work (including his Marxism) are derived from this principle. 
Grimm also believes that this same principle can be observed in the Refor- 
mation and Jesuit.dramas of the l6th and 17th centuries; hence Brecht is but 
carrying on an honorable tradition. 


Werner Giinther. Neue Gotthelf-Studien. Bern: Francke, 1958. 
Pp. 256. S. Fr. 24.80. 

These thirteen essays by the well-known Gotthelf scholar, Werner 
Giinther, discuss the various stages of development and the various types of 
Gotthelf's works. Primarily concerned with the poet Gotthelf, Giinther empha- 
sizes the writer's creative ability, particularly his skill in delineating female 
characters. A long chapter on Gotthelf's language and style points out his 
virtuosity in the handling of dialect and his powerful use of imagery. 


Jean Paul-Herder Briefwechsel. (Edited by Paul Stapf.) Bern: Frarcke, 
1959. Pp. 256€. DM 19. 80. 

Although most of these letters, extending from 1785 until Herder's death 
in 1804, have been published previously (with the exception of those by Karoline 
Herder, which are, for the most part, of little significance), the work is of 
interest in presenting a fascinating picture of life, especially in Weimar, in 
those intellectually exciting years. Jean Paul, of course, comes off by far the 
better; Herder, with wife Karoline handling most of his correspondence, appears 
as a shadowy, morose figure. 


Ernst Jiinger. Ander Zeitmauer. Stuttgart: Klett, 1959. Pp. 314. 
DM 19.50. 


Junger's present volume is a series of essays summarizing his views of 
the world. Man, standing before the time barrier, is about to enter a new 
"trams-historical'' age. Consequently, the old approach (i.e., science) is no 
longer valid,and the best approach to our problems is through astrology. 
Although much of Jiinger is obscure, there are brilliant passages which clearly 
indicate Mar.'s position in this changing world. 
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Richard Newald. Nachleben des Antiken Geistes im Abendland bis zum 
Beginn des Humanismus. Tiibingen: M. Niemeyer, 1960. Pp. 454. DM 28.00. 

This last work by the late great student of medieval life investigates the 
attempt by the Christian West to understand and reach an accommodation with 
its Greek-Roman inheritance. The process was, of course, an extremely 
complicated one, and Newald naturally emphasizes the philosophical-theological 
side of the struggle. 


Wolfgang Paulsen. Georg Kaiser. Tiibingen: M. Niemeyer, 1960. 
Pp. 184. DM 15.80. 

Beginning (actually ending, in this volume) with an historical-critical 
bibliography of the poetic works of Kaiser, Paulsen has attempted to place 
them in proper perspective and survey Kaiser's dramatic development as a 
whole. He likewise has attempted to correct several misconceptions concerning 
Kaiser, particularly the widely-held belief that the writer was nothing more 
than a Denkspieler. The bibliography, incidentally, is the only one available |. 
on Kaiser. 


Rainer Maria Rilke. Sadmtliche Werke. Vol. III: Jugendgedichte. 
(Edited by Ernst Zinn.) Wiesbaden: Insel, 1959. Pp. 971. DM 30.00. 

Although not a critical edition of Rilke's early poetry, since it does 
not strive for completeness, this volume is a welcome addition to Rilke litera - 
ture, because it contains many poems that Rilke deliberately excluded from 
later collections. What emerges is a picture of the developing poet between the 
years 1884 and 1905; one can trace Rilke's changing imagery and his growing 
skill in the use of language. 


Wilhelm Schoof. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Grimmschen M&rchen. 
Hamburg: Hauswedeil, 1959. Pp. 248. DM 18.00. 

Schoof, probably the leading Grimm scholar today. here presents the 
results of a careful and exhaustive investigation into the sources of the Grimms' 
fairy-tales. Not only did he study the Nachlass of Jakob and Wilhelm; he also 
followed their tracks in Hessia, where most of the tales were collected, and 
he gives new information about the ''Békendorfer M&archenkreis,'' a Westphalian 
source. New original versions and hitherto unpublished tales are included. 


Julius Schwietering. Mystik und héfische Dichtung im Hochmittelalter. 
Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1960. “Pp. 122. 

Another volume dedicated to a better understanding of the Middle Ages, 
this collection of essays (previously published in various periodicals, but now 
difficult to obtain) gives a clear insight into the nature of medieval poetry. 
Mysticism, according to Schwietering, is personal piety, and he traces its 
beginnings back to around 1000. Its decline commences in the fourteenth century, 
when conventional courtly metaphors began to be used to express this personal 


piety. 
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Gerhard Storz. Der Dichter Friedrich Schiller. Stuttgart: Ernst Klett, 
1959. Pp. 514. 

Storz' work, a popular study of the poet, approaches Schiller through his 
works. The works themselves are analyzed, their genesis and the poet's artis- 
tic intent recorded; biography and aesthetics are de-emphasized. There re- 
sults a somewhat different picture of Schiller, not as a political dramatist or 
philosopher, but purely as a poet. 


Joseph Strelka. Kafka, Musil, Broch und die Entwicklung des modernen 
Romans. Vienna: Forum, 1959. Pp. 110. 

As an introduction to the works of three outstanding representatives of the 
new German novel, Strelka's study is to be highly recommended. Proceeding 
from the viewpoint that these three represent a development--from Kafka's 
"Expressionism" to Musil's ''Essayism" to Broch's ''New Symbolism''--Strelka 
attempts to prove that this development is derived from each writer's relation- 
ship to the "'old'' external reality and to his ''new'"' reality of the inner life. 


Sturm und Drang. Dramatische Schriften. (Edited by Erich Loewenthal 
and Lambert Schneider. ) Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider, 1959. Vol. I: Pp. 
629; Vol. Il: Pp. 670. Each volume: DM 17.50. 

Although several anthologies of Sturm und Drang writings are already 
available, this volume is distinguished from its predecessors by the inclusion 
of more dramatic works and the exclusion of lyric and epic works. Presumably 
the selection of the included works was based upon historical significance and 
the unavailability of the dramas today. Also, there are no biographical or 
critical introductions, as inthe older anthologies, but more notes and biblio- 
graphical references. Any library or student lacking representative works of 
this period would do well to procure this volume. 


H. M. Waidson. The Modern German Novel: A Mid-Twentieth-Century 
Survey. London: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 130. $3.50. 

This small volume, one of the few studies of recent German literature 
available in English, deals chiefly with works published in the twelve years 
after 1945. An introductory chapter devoted to the literary history of the first 
half of the century serves to provide a proper setting for the works discussed. 
It is, of course, a difficult task to write a book of this nature, but on the whole 
Waidson has been successful in presenting a picture of the diverse movements 
of the period. With bibliography and lists of authors mentioned and their 
works. 


Gero von Wilpert. Schiller-Chronik. Sein Leben und Schaffen. 
(Kréners Taschenausgabe, Vol. 281.) Stuttgart: Alfred Kréner, 1958. Pp. 336. 


DM 9. 80. 
To those of our readers who have used Biedermann's Chronik von Goethes 


Leben the arrangement of this book will already be familiar. A sort of condensed 
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biography, it lists in strictly chronological order all the important dates and 
facts of Schiller's life. General biographical information, data on individual 
works, first performances, trips, and items from everyday life are included. 
There emerges a well-rounded picture of Schiller's life, with its disappoint- 
ments and triumphs. 


Stefan Zweig. Spiegelungen einer schépferischen Pers6nlichkeit. 
(Edited by Erich Fitzbauer.) Vienna: Bergland, 1959. Pp. 120. DM 8.80. 

Described as the "First Special Publication" of the recently founded 
Stefan Zweig Society, this collection ranges from reminiscences and tributes 
by former acquaintances to personal letters of Zweig himself. Through all 
the contributions runs the picture of Zweig's great industry and his basic 
humanity. Most interesting is Heinrich Eduard Jacob's "Aus den Polizeiakten 
von Petropolis, '' a detailed account of Zweig's last days in Brazil. 
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